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The Wandering Knight, 
the Red Cross Knight and “Miles Dei” 


By Dorotuy F. ATKINSON 


I 


_ time to time some forgotten Elizabethan volume makes a 
new claim upon the attention of modern scholars. Such a book 
may have been well-known to general Elizabethan readers or it 
may have enjoyed popularity with a more limited audience. But 
it has dropped out of sight by some accident. It may have become 
only a title in dealers’ or library catalogues, its commercial value 
having risen by the fortuitous circumstance of its being dedicated 
to a Raleigh or a Drake. But the book no longer lives among us 
until some new accident brings it to our attention. The earlier stages 
of this fate seem to have succeeded each other in the case of the slen- 
der 1581 quarto, The Wandering Knight. Whether the book may 
become, in its own right, a voice speaking in our midst is doubtful, 
for we have lost the sympathetic ear our forefathers lent to simple 
allegory. But that it may have been whispering to us all along 
through the verses of Edmund Spenser is quite possible. Surely a 
worse fate might have overtaken The Wandering Knight than to 
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be associated now with The Faerie Queene because Spenser may 
have read and marked its story of Everyman’s pilgrimage. 

Le Voyage du Chevalier errant, first published at Antwerp in 
1557, is the work of a Flemish mystic, Jean Cartigny (or de Car- 
theny, as the name is more frequently spelled). Cartigny was born 
about 1520 and died at Cambrai in 1580. He is said to have been 
professor of theology in the Carmelite convent at Brussels, of 
which he was also prior. His life, however, was not entirely spent 
behind the cloister walls, for in 1564 he went as delegate from 
his province to the general chapter in Rome. Nor is Le Voyage du 
Chevalier errant the only product of his pen, for he also wrote 
Commentaires sur lEscriture sainte (Antwerp, 1558) and Traité 
des quatre derniéres fins de Phomme .. . (Antwerp, 1573). All of 
these books went into several editions. But about the life and writ- 
ing of Jean Cartigny very little else can be reported, for he is 
scarcely mentioned by biographers and bibliographers.’ In fact, 
so obscure is he that Nouvelle Biographie générale prints two 
lives of him:? one as Jean de Cartheny “vivait au treiziéme siécle,” 
author of Le Voyage; and one as “Jean Cartigny, théologien fla- 
mand, . . . né vers 1520, mort 4 Cambrai en 1580,” and author of 
Le Voyage. 

Le Voyage du Chevalier errant was frequently reprinted and 
was translated into several languages. Its popularity is attested by 
the more than twenty known editions and translations between 
1557 and 1889.° The English was the first translation made and it 
appeared very shortly after Cartigny’s death. The title-page reads: 

1Not even Henri Brémond’s The Literary History of Religious Thought in 


France from the Wars of Religion Down to Our Own Times (New York, 1928), 
mentions Cartigny. 


*Paris, 1863; VIII, 904, 911. The fact is remarked by R. Forde in the Retro- 
spective Review, I, pt. 2 (1820), 250-58. 


8The bibliographic history and many other matters I reserve for discussion 
on a later occasion. However, it will be helpful to list here the dates of editions 
and translations of The Wandering Knight. They are as follows: 1557 (Ant- 
werp), 1572 (Antwerp), 1587 (Arras), 1587 (Douay), 1594 (Antwerp), 1595 
(Antwerp), 1620 (Saint-Omer), 1581 (London), 1584 (London ?), 1607 (Lon- 
don), 1609 [?] (London), 1620 [?] (London), 1626 [?] (London), 1650 (Lon- 
don), 1661 (London), 1670, two editions (London), 1687 (London), 1889 
(London), 1602 (Munich), 1864 (a Welch edition, Caerfyrddin, Wales), ca. 1606 
(Latin translation, MS), a Flemish translation in the early seventeenth century. 
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The Voyage of the wandering Knight. Deuised by lohn Carthenie, a 
Frenchman: and translated out of French into English, by William 
Goodyear of South-hampton Merchant. A Worke Worthie of Read- 
ing, And dedicated to the Right worshipfull Sir Frauncis Drake . . . 
Imprinted at London by Thomas East, the xxvij. of May. 1581. 


This small quarto volume in black letter collates A-R4. One other 
English edition appeared before 1600,* and then a number of new 
editions came in quick succession. 

Beyond the name and occupation given on the title-page, we 
have no information about the translator. Theodore Wilks, in his 
description of Southampton, mentions Goodyear and his book, and 
concludes: “I have not traced his connection with the Goodears 
of Hampshire, who are stil! found, though in a very low con- 
dition of life, in the neighbourhood of the lands which, by heir- 
esses, passed away from their family to the St. Johns and other 
Hampshire houses.”® 
The dedicatory epistle, signed by Robert Norman, tells us that 
the editor polished the work and wrote the dedication at the 
request of the author, “being absent.” This is almost the extent 
of the data that have come down to us in regard to the two men 
who were responsible for giving to English readers the remark- 


able story, The Wandering Knight. 


II 


A brief summary of the Wandering Knight’s story will help us 
to see both why the book has been neglected and why it is of 
interest to students of Edmund Spenser. 


At twenty-five, the Wandering Knight decides to see the world. He 
tells his plans to Folly, who lives in his house, and she offers to accom- 
pany him. Her friend, Evil-Will, an armorer, fits the knight with 
armor and procures a horse, called Temerity. 

Early in their travels they come to a fork of the road, where they 
meet two girls—one called Felicity (actually Voluptuousness), and the 
other named Felicity, Wisdom, and Vertue. Each offers to serve as 
guide, and the knight, advised by Folly, chooses Voluptuousness. She 


‘In 1584. No copy is known. 
5History of Hampshire (London [1861-69]), II, 360. 
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leads them to the Palace of Worldly Felicity, which is presided over by 
Lucifer and his daughter. Here for eleven days the knight is lavishly 
entertained. But on the twelfth, while everyone is on a hunting ex- 
pedition, the palace disappears, and in its stead gapes the terrible 
hole of hell. The knight falls into the beastly bog under the Bridge 
of Desperation, overcome with fright, he is rescued by God’s Grace, 
the mother of Vertue. 

God’s Grace carries the knight in her arms to the School of Repent- 
ance, where she asks that he be instructed in Christian living and 
perfected in his understanding. At last God’s Grace takes him to Good 
Understanding, a hermit, who shows him the Heavenly City. He longs 
to become a resident there and is told that he can do so later, but only 
if he takes with him, now, as his companion the lady, Perseverance. 
The knight accepts the arrangement and, with specific instructions for 


his prayers and habits of life, prepares to return to the world and live 
with Perseverance. 


Romance provides the frame of the story,® and the allegory is 
solidly ramified with theological exegesis, whole chapters being 
devoted to sermons and to moral expositions. It has been said that 
“il présente un curieux échantillon du genre des idées qui avaient 
alors le plus de vogue,” and that “Ces pieuses allégories, dont le 
Roman de la Rose offre un modeéle célébre, et qui paraissent au- 
jourd’hui bien insipides, ne recontraient alors que des admira- 
teurs.”’ But such dismissal seems a little unfair both to Cartigny 
and to the modern reader, for the story is vividly narrated. The 
action is not complex nor does it flag. Its chivalric and court-of- 
love trappings are kept within bounds as the knight, using the first 
person, recounts his adventures. 

The Wandering Knight is short, containing only thirty-three 
chapters. Of these, one-third are devoted to moral expositions, ser- 
mons, or the author’s declaration of the significance of events. Six 
of the eleven are descriptions of the heavenly virtues. Moreover, 
the distribution of the moral exposition is skillful: in Part II, chap- 
ters five and six, and in Part III, chapters two through seven, and 
ten through twelve, carry nearly the whole of this burden. The 
story is launched on the second page and develops rapidly into one 


6Arundell Esdaile, A List of English Tales and Prose Romances ... (London, 
1912), p. 27, quite properly classifies the book as fiction. 


7Nouvelle Biographie générale, VIII, 904. 
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of its two major episodes. Thus Cartigny wins his reader’s interest 
at the outset, and confines the exposition to its logical place toward 
the close of the book. To what degree Cartigny’s craftsmanship 
may have been glossed in translating and editing I can not say, 
but certainly the vividness and verve of the English text are charm- 
ing. One or two snippets will illustrate the zest and directness of 
narrative and style. When the knight has to choose between the 
two forks of the road, he says, “Folly told me, that the way on 
the left hand was best & fayrest, & Temeritie my Horse kept a 
flinging to goe that way, so that I had much adoe to rayne him in.” 
And, as the adventure seekers left home, “Folly apparelled her 
selfe lightly with a cloke of feathers, and mounted vpon a Iennet, 
and opening her feathers and wings, with the wind away she flew, 
and I also at a wild adventure set the spurres to my horse, and 
away we went both.” Who could not enjoy a tale so buoyantly 
narrated? How our ancestors must have welcomed Cartigny’s sim- 
ple, straightforward terseness, especially in comparison with the 
amorphous structure and style of far too many prose romances. 


Ill 

The possible influence of Cartigny on English literature has 
hardly been considered, except in relation to Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Literary historians have long perpetuated the idea that Bunyan 
may have known and used The Wandering Knight, but Mr. 
Wharey’s findings*® seem to indicate that Bunyan’s debt is neither 
specific nor extensive. In the course of his study of Bunyan and 
Cartigny, Mr. Wharey noticed some traces of The Wandering 
Knight in Stephen Batman’s The trauayled Pylgreme, bringing 
newes from all partes of the worlde, such like scarce harde of 
before.’ Batman’s book is not available in the present emergency, 
so I can only report the following resemblances mentioned by 
Wharey. Batman’s horse “Will” recalls Cartigny’s horse “Teme- 
rity”; the Plain of Worldly Pleasure and the ladies at the Palace 
of Disordered Livers suggest Cartigny’s Palace of Worldly Felicity, 

8James B. Wharey, A Study of the Sources of Bunyan’s Allegories (Baltimore, 


1904), pp. 69-77, 125-28. (“Jean de Cartheny: The Voyage of the Wandering 
Knight”). Cf. R. Forde, Retrospective Review, I, pt. 2 (1820), pp. 250-58. 


*London, printed by Henrie Denham, 1569. 
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with its ladies, and the heading of his chapter 12, which names 
“voluptuous livers”; the house of Reason is similar to the House 
of Repentance; and both books have characters named “Under- 
standing” and “Remembrance.” 

Practically nothing else has been said about Cartigny’s relation- 
ship to English literature. For some reason the resemblance between 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Book I, and Cartigny’s story has not been 
noticed.*® Yet the French romance is so remarkable an analogue 
of Spenser’s first book that we must, I think, add it to that long list 
of works whose influence is recognized in The Faerie Queene. 

Before we proceed to consider the parallels between Spenser and 
The Wandering Knight, there are certain external facts which 
should be recalled. For example, we must remember that Cartigny’s 
very popular book appeared in English on May 27, 1581, just a 
little over a year after Spenser’s letter to Harvey,” dated “West- 
minster. Quarto Nonas Aprilis 1580.” In that letter Spenser said, 
“Nowe, my Dreames, and dying Pellicane, being fully finished . . . 
and presentlye to bee imprinted, I wil in hande forthwith with my 
Faery Queene, whyche I praye you hartily send me with al expe- 
dition.” Spenser thus, at the very moment when he was seriously 
at work on his long poem, had opportunity to read the Cartigny 
story in English; although, of course, the 1557 and 1572 French 
editions were available, still the very newness and popularity of 
the English text may well for the first time have stirred his interest 
in the book. We must also remember that Spenser’s own early 
writing was actually in the same general field as Cartigny’s story. 
Ponsonby’s preface to the Complaints volume” mentions Spenser’s 
translations of “Ecclesiastes, and Canticum Canticorum.” Ponsonby 
also speaks of “other Pamphlets . . .: as The bowers of the Lord, 
The sacrifice of a sinner, The seuen Psalmes, &c.” These, not avail- 
able in 1591, seem to have been Spenser’s youthful work. We 


10Wharey, p. 122, remarks that the Red Cross Knight’s view of the New 
Jerusalem from the hill of Contemplation has analogues in Deguileville, Bernard 
(The Isle of Man), Cartigny, and Simon Patrick (Parable of the Pilgrim, 1663). 


11T bree Wittie familiar Letters (London, 1580); repr. in Oxford Spenser (1921), 
pp. 609 ff. 
12London, 1591; repr. in Oxford Spenser, p. 470. 
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know from the titles that Spenser’s mind at one time was kindled 
with ambition to render portions of the Bible into English of his own. 
That being so, we can well believe that The Wandering Knight, 
which draws heavily upon the mystical books of the Bible—in- 
cluding the Canticles—may have had a real appeal for Spenser. 

One reason for considering Cartigny’s narrative in relation to 
Spenser’s Book I develops from the fundamental complexities of 
the story of Holiness as Spenser tells it. Mrs. Bennett, in The 
Evolution of “The Faerie Queene,”** says that Spenser’s problem 
in Book I was to write “an allegory of Everyman” by fusing the 
St. George legend with the book of Revelation. This is only the 
most recent statement of Spenser’s purpose. He himself, on “23 
January 1589,” in a letter to Raleigh, made a declaration of his 
allegorical intent. He said: 


knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may be construed, and this 
booke of mine, which I haue entituled the Faery Queene, being a con- 
tinued Allegory, . . . I haue thought good .. . to discouer vnto you 
the general intention and meaning. The generall end therefore of all 
the booke is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and 
gentle discipline . . . 


After explaining about Gloriana’s feast and the framework of the 
twelve adventures to be proved, he continues, and speaks of Book I: 


The first was this. In the beginning of the feast, there presented him 
selfe a tall clownishe younge man, who falling before the Queen of 
Faries desired a boone . . .: which was that hee might haue the at- 
chieuement of any aduenture, which during that feaste should happen, 
that being graunted, he rested him on the floore, vnfitte through his 
rusticity for a better place. Soone after entred a faire Ladye in mourn- 
ing weedes, riding on a white Asse, with a dwarfe behind her leading 
a warlike steed, that bore the Armes of a knight, and his speare in 
the dwarfes hand. Shee falling before the Queene of Faeries, com- 
playned that her father and mother an ancient King and Queene, had 
bene by an huge dragon many years shut vp in a brasen Castle, who 
thence suffred them not to yssew: and therefore besought the Faery 
Queene to assygne her some one of her knights to take on him that 


18Chicago, 1942; pp. 217-18. 
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exployt. Presently that clownish person vpstarting, desired that aduen- 
ture: whereat the Queene much wondering, and the Lady much gaine- 
saying, yet he earnestly importuned his desire. In the end the Lady 
told him that vnlesse that armour which she brought, would serue him 
(that is the armour of a Christian man specified by Saint Paul v. Ephes.) 
that he could not succeed in that enterprise, which being forthwith 
put vpon him with dewe furnitures thereunto, he seemed the good- 
liest man in al that company, and was well liked of the Lady. And 
eftesoones taking on him knighthood, and mounting on that straunge 
Courser, he went forth with her on that aduenture: where beginneth 
the first booke, .. . 


There is here no word of Everyman—or indeed of Revelation and 
St. George—but all readers of the Legend of Holiness have 
accepted the story’s implications that Everyman’s pilgrimage is 
there described. And this is just the element of Holiness’ story 
that Cartigny presents in a form so strikingly similar to Spenser’s. 
Let us, therefore, follow these two knights, the Wandering and the 
Red Cross, through their chivalric moral allegory, to see the cor- 
respondences of their adventures. 

Cartigny’s hero was twenty-five years old (p. 2), “strong, wild, 
hardy and couragiously disposed,” and Spenser’s was a “clownishe 
younge man” but “Yet armes till that time did he neuer wield” 
(I, i, 1, 5). When the Wandering Knight decided to travel, he 
confided his plans to Folly, a damsel who lived in his house (p. 3). 
She promised to go with him. The Red Cross Knight, as Spenser’s 
letter to Raleigh tells us, offered himself to Una (Truth), and 
soon “he went forth with her on that adventure.” Before setting 
out, however, each knight had to be armed. Folly’s friend, the 
armorer Evil-Will, provided a suit which is in every respect the 
converse of the Red Cross’s “armour of a Christian man specified 
by Saint Paul v. Ephes.” It is noteworthy that in each story the 
lady provided the armor and the horse (the Red Cross Knight’s 
steed is nameless, but the Wandering Knight’s was-appropriately 
called Temeritie). Folly mounted her jennet (p. 11), whereas Una 
rode a white ass (I, i, 4, 2). As they traveled, Folly passed the 
time by telling rather lurid episodes of her life, from the time when 
she persuaded Lucifer to rebel in heaven to the days of her friend- 
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ship she enjoyed with the Roman emperor, Claudius I (pp. 12-28). 
Spenser’s account of Una’s lineage tells us that she came 


Of ancient Kings and Queenes, that had of yore 
Their scepters stretcht from East to Westerne shore, 
And all the world in their subiection held. [I, i, 5, 4-6] 


What Una and her knight talked of we do not know. 

Early in their travels Folly and her knight had to choose between 
two paths, one of which, broad and fair, passed through a green 
meadow; the other was narrow, rocky, and mountainous. A similar 
choice confronted Una and her knight in the Wood of Errour 
(I, i, 7, 7-9; 1, 10, 3-9; i, 11, 1-3). The Wandering Knight chose 
the seemingly pleasanter left-hand road (pp. 29, 33), although, after 
hearing Folly’s reminiscences, he had some misgivings about hid- 
den ditches and quagmires. How well founded those fears were 
to prove! Still, he chose the left-hand path. The Red Cross Knight 
and Una, wandering in Error’s Wood, took the path “that beaten 
seemed most bare” (I, i, 11, 3), only to hear later (I, i, 32, 1-3) 
from Archimago of a path “in wastfull wildernesse . . . by which 
no living wight May euer passe, but thorough great distresse.” As 
the Wandering Knight “was resolued” to take the easier path, 
being armed with arrogancy, ignorance, rebellion, vainglory, etc., 
so the Red Cross Knight, “full of fire and greedy hardiment . . . 
could not for ought be staide” (I, i, 14, 1-2) —-Una’s warning went 
unheeded. As they entered the Wood, seeking shelter from the 
storm, they were “with pleasure forward led” (I, i, 8, 1). Spen- 
ser reiterates (I, 1, 10, 1) that “Led with delight, they thus beguile 
the way,” and wandered irresponsibly, much as Folly and her com- 
panion “without Gods grace” pursued their giddy course (p. 36). 

Up to this point the Wandering and the Red Cross knights have 
followed similar paths, but their companions, their armor, their 
intentions have symbolized utterly divergent attitudes toward life. 
From now to the end of Book I, the knights and their accouter- 
ment and ladies represent exactly the same thing, for the Red Cross 
Knight, in making his headstrong choice of path, had delivered 
himself to folly. For the single episode which ensues in Cartigny, 
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Spenser employs three incidents—the House of Pride, the Castle 
of Orgoglio, and the encounter with Despair. However, the 
sequence is identical and the allegories point the same lessons. 

The Wandering Knight met two girls at the fork of the road. 
One, “Felicitie, Wisedome and Vertue” (p. 32), riding a white 
horse, wore a dress bordered with “the three Diuine, and four 
Morall vertues.” She was beautiful and “her face was not painted”; 
nor was she “soure and grim, but louely and amiable” (pp. 29-30). 
We think of Una 


Vpon a lowly ‘Asse more white then snow, 
Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Vnder a vele,... [I, i, 4, 2-5] 


—‘‘sad” and “seemed in heart some hidden care she had” (I, i, 4, 
6-8). Yet Una was to come to her marriage ceremony (I, xii, 
21-23) garbed in a dazzling brightness of purest white. The other 
girl at the fork of the road, Felicitie (alias Voluptuousness), was 
lavishly dressed and beautiful, but “I suspected she was painted” 
(p. 30). She offered to conduct the knight to the Palace of Worldly 
Felicitie. Spenser’s Fidessa (alias Duessa), who was really “faire 
falshood” (Arg. I, ii), was a similar person, gaudily dressed, wan- 
ton, lovely. Although the Red Cross Knight technically won 
Fidessa in combat, she, like Voluptuousness, freely offered herself 
to him, and he accepted her and her story without demur— 


More busying his quicke eyes, her face to view, 
Then his dull eares, to heare what she did tell; 


So forth they rode, he feining seemely merth, 

And she coy lookes: .. . [I, 1i, 26-27] 
When the Wandering Knight had asked Folly which road to take, 
she had pointed out the difficulties of Vertue’s path (much as 
Archimago did at I, i, 32, 5), and so Vertue’s offer, like Una’s in 
the Wood, went unheeded and the knight decided upon Volup- 
tuousness (p. 34). Vertue, grieved at the choice, “came sadly 
behinde me, even like one that mourneth after a dead course, 
borne to be buried, .. .” (p. 34). The line reminds us of Una 
(Truth), who behaved “As one that inly mournd” (I, i, 4, 6), and 
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who, after the knight’s battle with Errour, “from farre Approcht 
in hast to greet his victorie” (I, i, 27, 1-2). 

“At sundown” Voluptuousness and the Wandering Knight 
reached the Palace of Worldly Felicitie (p. 36). The Red Cross 
Knight also came to these worldly and carnal temptations at end 
of day. Una (I, i, 33, 1, 6) urged the Red Cross Knight, “with 
the Sunne take Sir, your timely rest, . . . now day is spent”; 
Duessa also, just as “nigh consumed is the lingring day” (I, v, 3, 9), 
brought her companion to the House of [Worldly]** Pride. 
Cartigny’s Palace of Worldly Felicitie “seemed very pleasant,” 
with its high marble gate, its smell of dainties, and its majestic size 
and height. The hostess, Voluptuousness, said, as she greeted the 
travelers, “I alwaies keepe open house, for as many as wil, and at 
what houre soeuer any doe come to me, by night or by day, they 
are welcome, and I will receiue them royally.” (P. 36). 


Similarly, Duessa and the Red Cross Knight, 


Arriued there they passed in forth right; 

For still to all the gates stood open wide, 

Yet charge of them was to a Porter hight 

Cald Malvenu, who entrance none denide: [I, iv, 6, 1-4] 
Voluptuousness led the Wandering Knight “into a great and 
sumptuous Hall, hanged with cloath of Arras,” and well-lighted; 
similarly, Duessa led the Red Cross Knight “to the hall, which 
was on euery side With rich array and costly arras dight” (I, iv, 6, 
5-6). The Wandering Knight was unarmed and clothed in costly 
raiment, presented to Voluptuousness, and banqueted (cf. I, iv, 43, 
5-6). But he refused the evening’s entertainment, explaining “that 
I was wearie, by reason of my iourney and so desired to goe to 
bed” (p. 37). And there he dreamed all night of the Palace, “so 
full of toyes” was his frail head. The Wandering Knight’s dreams 
remind us that the Red Cross Knight’s licentious dreams and the 
sights he saw at Archimago’s house (I, ii) were responsible for his 
separation from Una (I, iii) and for much of his subsequent grief. 
But both knights, up to the point of page 37 and I, 1, 54-55, had 


14J, E, Whitney, “The ‘Continued Allegory’ of the First Book of the Faery 
Queene,” in Transactions of the American Philological Association, XIX (1888), 


Pp. 40-69. 
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rejected the obvious temptation represented by the offer of a “fair 
bedfellow,” who, in The Faerie Queene, is called “faire falshood” 
(Arg. I, u1). 

Next morning the Wandering Knight was shown other parts of 
the Palace—rooms decorated with gold and jewels (cf. I, iv, 4, 3-9). 
He was presented to Lucifer, the owner of the castle and the 
father of Voluptuousness. Spenser has made Lucifera mistress of 
the House of Pride (I, iv, 12, 1), fusing the host and hostess roles 
of Cartigny’s story. In the presence chamber of Lucifer’s palace 


was a sumptuous chaire of estate, wherin most magnificently sate a 
Prince, hauing on his head an imperial crown of gold, beset with 
precious pearls [cf. I, iv, 8], and in his hand a scepter roial. He was 
besides that, very richly araied, accompanied with many nobles. . . 
This prince I reuerenced, & he likewise saluted mee, giuing com- 
mandement that I shuld be most singularly and excellently vsed.** [P. 38]. 


And we hear no more of Lucifer, for his daughter assumed the 
duties of hostess to the visiting knight. The whole scene is echoed 
in Spenser’s much richer description of Lucifera, seated on her 
throne beneath a cloth of state (I, iv, 7-8), her haughtiness so 
great that, 


Looking to heauen; for earth she did disdayne, 
And sitting high; for lowly she did hate: [I, iv, 10, 2-3] 


she barely noticed the obeisance of the Red Cross Knight, (I, iv, 
14, 15, 8-9). Of lords and ladies there was a “noble crew” at 
Lucifera’s, filling every side of the great presence chamber. 

The Wandering Knight’s tour of the Palace was followed by 
an outdoor banquet (cf. I, iv, 37-38, and v, 3-4) and licentious 
entertainment (pp. 40 ff.; cf. I, iv, 43 ff., where Duessa goes off to 
seduce Sansjoy but is courteously rejected). On the second eve- 
ning the Wandering Knight agreed to lie with Venus (p. 48; cf. 
I, ii, 3-5). But before he went to bed he made a visit (pp. 40-48) 
to the seven towers of the seven deadly sins, which Cartigny pre- 
sents by moral exposition instead of by personification, as Spenser 
treated them. At last, in his explorations, the Wandering Knight 


15]n quotations, superior letters have been lowered and printers’ abbreviations 
silently expanded. 
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saw clearly the truly delightful situation of the Palace, which was 
well protected by nature against storms, as the House of Pride 
was not (I, iv, 5, 3-9), though both “were mounted high.” Around 
the Palace of Worldly Felicitie, he discovered, was a terrible moat 
whose bridge was called Desperation, “ye passage ouer being a 
long narrow plank, so that if one trode neuer so little awrie, he fel 
in, with hazard neuer to be recouered” (p. 47). 

In the palace the Wandering Knight spent eleven days (one for 
each commandment and one to symbolize the breaking of all ten), 
but on the twelfth he donned hunting dress—leaving his armor 
behind—and, mounted on Temeritie, joined the hunt (cf. the Red 
Cross Knight, sick and helpless, though not unarmed, at I, v, 45 ff.). 
He and Folly and Voluptuousness rode together (p. 50), followed 
by a great train, much as Lucifera (I, iv, 16 ff.) rode out to take 
the air, having Duessa beside her, though the Red Cross Knight 
held aloof (I, iv, 37, 4-9). During the hunt the palace was sud- 
denly razed and in its place gaped hell (pp. 50-51). The destruction 
is very like that of the giant Orgoglio (I, vii, 23)—who repre- 
sented Carnal Pride in Spenser’s allegory—when Arthur slew him 
and rescued the Red Cross Knight from the giant’s dungeon. At 
the time of Orgoglio’s attack, the Red Cross Knight had been 
unarmed (I, vii, 8), as the Wandering Knight was at the collapse 
of the palace. The terrible sight of hell and the sudden trans- 
formation gave the Wandering Knight a belated comprehension of 
the true nature of his happiness in the palace. Similar enlighten- 
ment came to the Red Cross Knight when the dwarf described 
the loathsome dungeon (I, v, 45 ff.) at Lucifera’s. 

For both knights the knowledge of evil, acquired suddenly, is 
sufficient to create a new emotional state. It is represented by the 
Wandering Knight’s finding himself in a “beastly bog,” where he 
stuck fast (cf. I, vii, 13). He fell into the moat of Despair (p. 52), 
where he made “his moane” to God. In Spenser’s story the new 
state of mind is symbolized by the remorse which accompanied 
the Red Cross Knight’s languishing three months in Orgoglio’s 
prison and by events at the Cave of Despair, where he nearly 
committed suicide (I, ix, 28 ff.; pp. 112, 118). Folly only laughed 
at the Wandering Knight struggling vainly in the mire (p. 53); 
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if he could have freed himself, he would have slain her. But “it is 
impossible for him to get out againe, vnles by the help of Gods 
grace” (pp. 58 ff.). Fortunately, God’s Grace came and helped the 
knight, even as in The Faerie Queene “Heavenly Grace” or Prince 
Arthur (I, vii, 12, 3 ff.)** was brought by Una (Truth) to rescue 
the despairing Red Cross Knight from prison. At the moment of 
awakening to moral values, the Wandering Knight discovered the 
identity of Folly and Voluptuousness, much as the Red Cross 
Knight was shown Duessa’s real nature when Prince Arthur 
stripped her and sent her away (I, viii, 46-50). 

God’s Grace, who saved the Wandering Knight, was a woman 
(p. 60) whose face shone like the sun. Similarly, Arthur’s shield 
and armor gleamed like the sun because he was heavenly grace 
(I, vii, 29-34). Having saved the knight (cf. I, vii, 19, 2 and viii, 
1, 1-4) by extending to him a golden rod, God’s Grace started off 
ahead and told the knight to follow. She showed him hell again. 
Spenser’s knight, also in the throes of Despair, was given a picture 
of hell (I, ix, 49, 6-9; cf. the description of hell as seen by Duessa 
at I, v, 31 ff.). Perhaps the narrow plank over hell, called the 
bridge of Desperation, corresponds to Una’s last-minute rescue 
of the Red Cross Knight as he was plunging the dagger into his 
breast (I, ix, 52, 1-5). This second sight of hell so frightened the 
Wandering Knight that he cried, “Succour, succour” (p. 63). 
Arthur had heard the cries of the Red Cross Knight sunk in Orgo- 
glio’s prison (I, viii, 38). 

God’s Grace and the Wandering Knight then climbed the rocky 
road of Vertue till for weariness the knight could go no farther. 
Then God’s Grace took the knight in her arms (p. 64). The Red 
Cross Knight likewise was unable, for weakness, to travel far (I, ix, 
20, and x, 2); so Una decided to take him to the House of Holiness, 
or, as Spenser once (I, x, 32, 5) calls it, the House of Penance. God’s 
Grace took her tired knight to the School of Repentance (pp. 64 ff.) 

The School was ringed by the moat of Humility (at the House 
of Holiness Humility was the Porter). Lady Repentance (Spenser 
used the name for his preacher at I, x, 27, 5-9), wearing a hair 


16H. S. V. Jones, A Spenser Handbook (New York, 1930),p.154, refers to Arthur 
as the “Grace of God.” 
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shirt and sackcloth beneath her “plaine apparrel” (p. 64), and 
accompanied by the waiting maids, Sorrow for Sin and Confession 
of Sin, came out to greet the new arrivals. God’s Grace said to 
them at once, “Here is a Knight which I haue brought to thy 
Schoole, . . . to be instructed in the good which hee neuer yet 
knew” (p. 65). So Una, met by Dame Coelia (I, x, 8) and her 
two daughters, Fidelia (I, x, 12) and Speranza (I, x, 14), 


' gan Fidelia faire request, 
To haue her knight into her schoolehouse plaste, 
That of her heauenly learning he might taste, 
And heare the wisedome of her words diuine. [I, x, 18, 3-6] 


To enter the School the Wandering Knight must pass through a 
small hole, for “The way is straight . . . and very few walke that 
way.” The Red Cross Knight had only to stoop low, “For streight 
and narrow was the way” (I, x, 5, 8-9 and I, x, 10, 3-4). While 
the Wandering Knight debated how to enter the narrow way, 


an old Eagle, heauy-eyed, & thicke fethered . . . diued three times into 
a faire fountaine thereabouts, and presently returned young and 
lusty . . . Then said Gods grace, as the Eagle is returned from the 
fountain of water young and lusty, so shalt thou after thou commest 
to Christ with sorrow for thy sinne, and confession of the same, which 
if thou doe, thou shalt receiue thy first innocency which I gaue thee 
in thy Baptisme. [P. 66] 


This episode is at once reminiscent of the “well of life” into which 
the Red Cross Knight fell (I, xi, 29-30) and by whose waters he 
was refreshed, “For vnto life the dead it could restore.”*” Both 
knights, having entered, found the interior spacious (p. 66 and 
I, x, 6, 2). 

The Wandering Knight’s education began with his donning the 
hair shirt and sackcloth (pp. 66-68), which the Red Cross Knight 
also had to wear (I, x, 26). A preacher and two women, one of 
whom carried “a sharp pricking yron rod (called gnawing of ye 
conscience)” (p. 68) tutored the knight. Gnawing of Conscience 
reminds us of Amendment with her red-hot pincers (I, x, 26) 

17R. E. N. Dodge, “The Well of Life and the Tree of Life,” Modern Philology, 


VI, 194-95, explained the reasons for interpreting Spenser’s well as a reference 
to the sacrament of baptism. 
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which plucked away the Red Cross Knight’s superfluous flesh, 


while his doctor, Patience, cured him. Conscience carried a red 
book, written in blood (p. 69), from which she read the knight’s 
misdeeds. It was Fidelia, Spenser said, who bore a “sacred Booke, 
with bloud ywrit” (I, x, 19, 1-7). The other woman, Remem- 
brance, brought a book of Gold (p. 70; cf. Spenser’s “testament . . . 
writ with golden letters” given to Arthur, I, ix, 19, 6-8). Spenser’s 
Fidelia read to the knight—“Of God, of grace, of iustice, of free- 
will” [I, x, 19, 6|—which are the subjects discussed by Remem- 
brance and others (pp. 70 ff.) as they expound various texts, in- 
cluding St. Paul’s “Where sinne hath abounded . . .” 

The reading moved the Wandering Knight to confession. Then 
a hermit, Good Understanding (cf. the hermit Contemplation, 
I, x, 46), preached on God’s mercy, illustrating his sermon with 
the story of Mary Magdalene. The knight took Communion in the 
chapel and was delivered to the care of Good Understanding 
(pp. 82 ff.), much as the Red Cross Knight was intrusted by Fidelia 
(I, x, 50) to Mercy (I, x, 34 ff.), who was to lead him to the 
chapel of Contemplation (I, x, 46, 3). After hearing the sermon, 
the Wandering Knight mounted a chariot with God’s Grace who, 
with her wings, shielded him on the journey through the air to 
the Palace of Vertue (pp. 84-85). Mercy was similarly careful of 
the Red Cross Knight, holding him up as they made the steep 
climb (I, x, 35 and 44) to her Hospital of Good Works. Mercy’s 
seven beadsmen (I, x, 36-43), each described in a full stanza, cor- 
respond structurally to the seven cardinal virtues at the Palace 
of Vertue, each with a separate chapter of moral exposition and 
description. The Wandering Knight was “fed” (p. 84), and the 
Red Cross Knight was “instructed” (I, x, 45), at this way point. 
After the instruction was completed, the Wandering Knight was 
at last led to Faith’s Tower, whence he could see a high hill (cf. I, 
x, 46, 2 and x, 53) on which was situated the City of Heaven 
(p. 114). In a similar way the Red Cross Knight was helped to the 
place from which he could view the “new Hierusalem” (I, x, 
55-58). Both descriptions borrow extensively from Revelation 21, 
Cartigny’s being almost exact quotation. 
The vision of the Heavenly City creates an identical effect in 
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the two knights. The Wandering Knight says: “I was rauished 
of my wit, & esteemed nothing at all of the world . . . In the end, 
I was loath to liue in this world, & desired death, that I might the 
sooner . . . haue the sight and inioying of Christ my Redeemer” 


(pp. 114, 116). The Red Cross Knight cries: 


O let me not . . . then turne againe 

Backe to the world, whose ioyes so fruitlesse are; 
But let me here for aye in peace remaine, 

Or streight way on that last long voyage fare, 

That nothing may my present hope empare. [I, x, 63] 


The Wandering Knight “rested [his] soule vpon the anchor of 
Hope” (cf. I, x, 14, 6), and was presented to a new lady, Perse- 
verance, who was “to continue with” him, and he was charged that 
he should “keepe her euer with me, if I meant to be a citizen of 
heauen” (pp. 118 ff.). A final sermon instructed him in persever- 
ance and gave him a set of prayers, etc., for daily use. Similarly, 
the Red Cross Knight was sent back into the world, accompanied 
by Una or Truth (I, x, 68), who soon brought him to her “native 
soil” (I, xi, 2), where he had to test his “excellent selfe” (I, xi, 2, 7) 
against the dragon. The last battle and the marriage contract 
(which insured the Red Cross Knight’s continued progress in the 
company of Truth) have no fictional counterpart in Cartigny’s 
plot. They symbolize the successful completion of the Red Cross 
Knight’s pilgrimage, which, like the Wandering Knight’s, can be 
Everyman’s. 


IV 


These extensive parallels do not exhaust the resemblances, but 
they give a considerable view of the nature of Cartigny’s book and 
are justified by the rarity of The Wandering Knight. Any work 
which presents so close a parallel as Cartigny’s provides for Spen- 
ser’s Book I is of the greatest extrinsic interest, even though it 
remain but an analogue. However, I believe Cartigny’s romance 
is more than that. If it is eventually regarded by scholars as a 
source in the narrow sense, the evaluation must be made with cau- 
tion. We need to remember that all of the ideas, and nearly all of 
the allegorical devices, used by both Cartigny and Spenser are 
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commonplaces of Renaissance writing. A recent discussion** of 
Elizabethan mysticism finds in Spenser’s House of Holiness and 
Fowre Hymmnes every orthodox mystical concept of the period. 
Father Collins regards the House of Holiness canto as the crowning 
example, in Elizabethan allegory, of the methodology of Christian 
mysticism. So we must move carefully in attributing Spenser’s 
treatment of the theme in Book I to Cartigny’s novel. There is 
no gainsaying that Spenser could, and did, tap the main stream 
of mysticism, often at its source. His interest in translating the 
Canticum canticorum is sufficient proof that his own taste and in- 
tellectual disposition could have led him to attempt such an alle- 
gory as Book I and that no chivalric moral allegory—however 
skillful—was needed to supply ideas. The possible role of Cartigny’s 
work in crystallizing Spenser’s thought is to be found, rather, in 
the frame and in the details of episodic sequence as they may appear 
in Book I. We must remember that, as separate techniques, the 
pilgrimage of life and the chivalric adventure were so familiar as 
to have been trite in Elizabethan’s day. 

But what Spenser did with these old frames and themes is, I 
believe, closer to what Cartigny had done with them than to their 
treatment in any other single work which scholars have yet named 
in connection with Spenser. The frames of The Wandering Knight 
and of Book I are identical, as pointed out in the earlier pages of 
this discussion. Furthermore, the psychic experience is allegorized, 
in both narratives, through a similar sequence of like events, as 
follows: 


1) The encounter with worldly and carnal pride at the Castle 
of Worldly Felicity and at the House of Pride and the 
Castle of Orgoglio; 

2) The surrender to despair in the “beastly bog” or in the 
dungeon of Orgoglio and the Cave of Despair, with the talk 
of, or attempt at, suicide as the ultimate manifestation of 
despair; 

3) The education of the knight at the School of Repentance or 

18Joseph B. Collins, Christian Mysticism in the Elizabethan Age, with Its Back- 


grounds in Mystical Methodology (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 190-231 (“Edmund 
Spenser”). 
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at the House of Holiness (also called, once, the House of 
Penance) ; and 

4) The consummation of the experience in the rapturous vision 
of the Heavenly City or the New Jerusalem, and the remand- 
ing of the knight, under new guidance, to further life on 
earth. 


Within these episodes, as we have seen, are many—and some- 
times startling—resemblances of detail and sequence. There is, 
however, one other motif used by Cartigny which I have not yet 
mentioned, because (1) it is fundamental and requires extended 
discussion, and (2) hitherto it has never been associated with 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. The motif in question is that of the prod- 
igal son. The remaining pages of this study will be devoted to 
discussion of this motif in Cartigny’s story and to an attempt to 
understand its implications for Spenser’s first book. 


V 
The fact that each of the other aspects of Cartigny’s novel has 
been found to have a parallel in Spenser’s Book I suggests that 
quite possibly the prodigal son motif may be there also. Cartigny 
indicated that his own story was to be read in the light of the 
prodigal son parable when, in the first chapter, he made the Wan- 
dering Knight say, by way of justifying the frame of the voyage: 


The selfe same Sauiour hath set downe a Parable of the voluptuous 
voyage of the prodigall Childe, and his retourne. . . . 

And now (by Gods grace) I mean to declare mine own voyage and 
aduentures, much like to that of the prodigall childe, who left his 
fathers house, and ranged into strange countries, wasting all his goods, 
liuing licentiously, but after he knew his lewdnesse, he returned backe 
to his father, of whom he was very louingly receiued. So I by great 
Folly counselled, in absenting my selfe far away, (not onely in bodie, 
but also in minde) from God my Father & Creator, haue wasted & 
consumed all the goods which this same my God & father had boun- 
tifully bestowed vpon me, in following the vaine pleasures of this life. 
But in the ende, I being inspired with Diuine grace, acknowledged 
mine offences, & leauing the dark Region of sinne and vanitie, through 
the aide & conduction of the diuine grace, am returned to mine eternal 
father, humbly requiring pardon & mercie: who of his vnspeakable 
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mercie, hath louingly receiued me. But how all this hath ben done, 
I will declare all vnto you, .. .*° 


The combination of the prodigal son and the pilgrimage-of-life 
themes is not original with Cartigny, for the fusion had been made 
in the twelfth century by St. Bernard of Clairvaux,”? to whom 
Cartigny refers once in The Wandering Knight. Since it is not my 
purpose in the present paper to assess Cartigny’s debt to St. Ber- 
nard, I shall say in passing only that it is an extensive debt which 
I hope to discuss fully elsewhere. However, the ensuing paragraphs 
will be more clear if we have in mind the nature of the prodigal 
son story as it is told by St. Bernard, and by Cartigny. 

St. Bernard and Cartigny both modify the prodigal son story of 
St. Luke (chapter 15) by omitting the elder brother. Thus sim- 
plified, the plot falls into four episodes, as follows: 


1) The departure of the prodigal with his substance; 
2) His life of luxury in a far land; 
3) His despair and weakness; and 
4) His return and welcome home. 


This simplified plot is the same as that employed by Gnapheus 
in his Acolastus (1529) and by many works influenced by Gna- 
pheus.”* It was a story very familiar in Elizabethan literature. But 


191581, pp. I-2. 


2°For discussion of St. Bernard’s treatment of these two themes, see Joseph B. 
Collins, Christian Mysticism in the Elizabethan Age, with Its Backgrounds in 
Mystical Methodology (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 37-38, 66. For St. Bernard’s own 
treatment of the themes, see Migne, Patrologiae .. . latina... CLXXXIII, 757 ff., 
Parabola 1, “De Pugna spirituali [alias De fuga et reductione filii prodigi.]” and 
561 ff., “De diversis affectionibus vel statibus, quibus anima est sub Deo.” 


21), Dover Wilson, “Euphues and the Prodigal Son,” The Library, Ser. 2, X, 
337-61. A quotation from Palsgrave’s “Peroration” to his 1540 English translation 
of Gnapheus will show how serious-minded people regarded the Acolastus theme. 
Palsgrave says (Early English Text Society, Original Series, CCII [London, 1937 
(for 1935)], 179-80): “I wolde not thou shuldest thynke moste best beholder . . 
nothynge of mysterie to lurke couered here . . . we haue unweaued .i. dis- 
couered and made open (vnto you) howe helthe hath bene gotten to the loste 
man .i. howe mankynde, whiche was vndone, or cast awaye, hath recouered his 
saluation agayne, . . . by the settynge forthe . . . of this matter before your 
eies, . . . thou maist easily lerne, what the rebelling is of man to god ward i. 
howe great the stubburnesse of mans hart towardes god is, and howe well de- 
serued deathe he may calle vnto hym . . . But on the contrary syde, HOD... « 
mayste here perceyue, howe great the tendernes of goddis benignitie or mercy- 
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Cartigny, like St. Bernard before him, had grafted this story onto 
the story of the pilgrimage of life, using the prodigal as a symbol 
of mankind traveling on his “peregrination” into a far country 
which represents the world. The fusion of the two themes pro- 
vides Cartigny with a tripartite structure for his book and with 
four episodes within the threefold plan. Specifically, Cartigny in 
Part I describes the first or purgative stage of the pilgrimage as 
symbolized in the first two episodes of the prodigal’s story: the 
departure and the life of luxury. In Part II he gives the second or 
illuminative stage of the pilgrimage, tracing the prodigal’s increas- 
ing awareness of and full repentance for his past behavior. Part III 
describes the final or unitive stage of the pilgrimage in terms of 
the prodigal’s happiness at the Palace of Virtue, where he found 
again the good upon which he had earlier turned his back. This 
grafting suffuses the prodigal son story with a new and mystical 
nostalgia and creates a device which lends itself to the richest kind 
of allegorical interpretation. 

Comparison of the four episodes of the prodigal son story with 
the four episodes of The Wandering Knight and their counter- 
parts in The Faerie Queene,” reveals that the two lists follow the 
same sequence and present essentially the same materials. Since 
The Wandering Knight, avowedly a redaction of the prodigal son 
theme, in the large so closely corresponds to The Faerie Queene, 
Book I, it seems that the prodigal son motif must underlie Spenser’s 
tale. If Cartigny’s story helps us to detect in Book I a retelling of 
the prodigal’s experience, it will have added one more thread to the 
warp of Spenser’s allegory. So let us look more closely at details 
of plot in Spenser and Cartigny. 

At first glance the chief difference between the Wandering 
Knight and the Red Cross Knight seems, initially, to be an antith- 
esis in their natures, their armor, their companions, their inten- 
tions. But we shall see that the difference is not real. From the 





fulnesse is, which gladly receyueth his sonne yelded to hym .i. whyche with 
great reioycyng, receyueth his sonne ageyne, . . .” See also John C. Jordan, 
Robert Greene (New York, 1915), p. 80 for a list of Greene’s prodigal son novels 
published between 1590 and 1592. 


22See above, pp. 126-28. 
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moment when the Red Cross Knight chose his path in the Wood 
of Error, and as a result lost Una (Truth), the Red Cross Knight 
and the Wandering Knight are traveling on the same journey, and 
by amazingly similar paths. Their common experience leads to 
what St. Bernard had called the Unitive stage of the pilgrimage 
of life. Or, to speak in terms of the parable, the journey in that 
far country culminates in the prodigal’s return to the spiritual 
father’s house. The divergence of the knights’ lives at the opening 
of the stories illuminates the narrative methods of Spenser and 
Cartigny. ‘he Carmelite writer plunged his prodigal son at once 
into the joys of his flight from his Father’s house—“both in body 
and in mind,” as he says. There is in Cartigny no elaboration 
of the Wandering Knight’s life in the “paradise of good con- 
science”; there is only, and at once, the flight from the “regio 
similitudinis,” and it is developed in the Terentian manner. But 
Spenser, in the Letter to Raleigh and in canto i, makes some elabo- 
ration of the Red Cross Knight’s life with Truth in the paradise 
of good conscience. If we reflect that Truth is the parent of Holi- 
ness, we may say that, in the spiritual sense, Una (with the knightly 
furnitures she provides for the “clownish younge man”) and the 
Red Cross Knight, as they appear at court (in the Letter) and in 
canto i, correspond to the prodigal living a good life in his parental 
home. We may be disconcerted by Spenser’s using a young and 
beautiful woman instead of the parable’s father; but the chivalric 
convention Spenser was employing of course required the roman- 
tic device of the knight and the lady. The extreme complexity of 
patterns in The Faerie Queene often, as here, blurs the individual 
motifs. We should remember that Una had, as a matter of fact, 
been sent by her parents, God and Wisdom,” to bring human aid to 
them, in prison in their native land. Una thus stands, in her relation 
to the Red Cross Knight, as deputy for her parents. 

We may summarize our discussion of the apparent incongruity 
of the opening situations by saying that Spenser begins his story 

23F, M. Padelford, “The Spiritual Allegory of The Faerie Queene, Book One,” 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXII, 6. Una is daughter of God 
and Sapientia. Cf. An Hymme of Heauenly Beautie, ll. 159-89, where God’s “seate 


is Truth” and the “soueraine dearling of the Deity . . . in his bosome Sapience 
doth sit.” 
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with his hero still in the paradise of good conscience, but Cartigny 
begins his with the “miles Dei” in flight. And herein, I believe, 
lies the full explanation of what at first seems a real difference in 
the natures and equipment and destination of the two knights. 

To recognize in the opening of Book I the first episode of the 
prodigal son plot helps us to understand why the Red Cross Knight, 
who from the very beginning represents Holiness, should prove so 
weak, so easily led from his course by certain types of temptation, 
and at last so badly in need of instruction by Dame Coelia. His 
moral relapse, so to speak, which has often troubled scholars in- 
terpreting Book I, is only that flight from good conscience which 
any young or weak Christian may make before he is aware of his 
proper course, or—if aware—before he realizes that he has deviated 
from it. In the light of Cartigny, the Red Cross Knight experiences 
no relapse at all, but only the peregrination, inevitable because ot 
Original Sin, which all mankind makes. What we have is an alle- 
gorical presentation of the Christian’s need to experience purgation 
as a step toward ultimate union. The peregrination of the Red 
Cross Knight in no way indicates that he is less a champion of 
Truth than he seemed; in spite of his “rusticity” and clownishness, 
in his Christian armor he had “seemed the goodliest man in al that 
company, and was well liked of the Lady,” Truth. His initial 
appearance in the poem makes a similar impression on the reader, 
for Spenser says: 


Full iolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 
As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 


[I, 1, I, 8-9] 
In addition, he “ador’d” the “deare remembrance of his dying 


Lord,” and “Right faithfull true he was in deede and word.” 
Finally, 


P , , ; his hart did earne 

To prove his puissance in battell braue 

Vpon his foe, and his new force to learne; 

Vpon his foe, a Dragon horrible and stearne. [I, i, 3, 6-9] 


Thus the Red Cross Knight entered the scene in the role of a 


promising Christian knight, well brought up, knowing and desiring 
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the right, and ambitious to prove himself worthy of the sacred 
arms he bore.** He was, physically and spiritually, a new-made 
knight. 

When, in canto ii, the Red Cross Knight is separated from Truth, 
we have in fact the prodigal’s journey into a far and strange coun- 
try. In bringing about the knight’s voluntary separation from Una, 
Spenser modifies the parable, as interpreted by Cartigny, only to 
the extent that he supplies a convincing moral motivation for the 
separation. In comparison, Cartigny’s motivation seems whimsical. 
But both the Red Cross Knight and the Wandering Knight are 
deceived, early in their travels, by Folly or “faire falshood.” From 
the time of his deception until the completion of his re-education 
in repentance and holiness, the Red Cross Knight is indeed moving 
in the far country to which the prodigal son had gone. And, like 
the prodigal son, he succumbs in this unfamiliar land to the cus- 
toms of Lucifera’s house and to the power of Orgoglio. But, in 
Cartigny’s story, God’s Grace, and in Spenser’s, Una accompanied 
by Heavenly Grace, come to rescue their respective knights and 
lead them home, for each knight is truly a “miles Det.” For the 
hunger and poverty of the prodigal son Cartigny and Spenser have 
substituted physical and moral weakness produced by despair and 
knowledge of sin. 

Return to the father’s house involves the prodigal’s confession 
of his error. The Wandering Knight goes to confession in the latter 
stages of his experience at the School of Repentance, as preparation 
for the ultimate union or the vision of the Heavenly City. The 
Red Cross Knight, after he has slain the dragon, says “peccavi” to 
Una’s father. Confronted with Duessa’s evidence of his misdeeds, 


the Red Cross Knight says: 


It was in my mishaps, as hitherward 
I lately traueild, that vnwares I strayd 
Out of my way, through perils straunge and hard; 


24His eagerness to undertake Una’s adventure, and the ladies’ hesitancy to accept 
so untried a champion, symbolize the knight’s inner or hidden nobility. May 
Spenser’s emphasis upon the knight’s offer be an allusion to a text from Isaiah, 
familiar enough in other contexts but only, I believe, in St. Bernard associated 
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There did I find, or rather I was found 

Of this false woman, that Fidessa hight, 

Fidessa hight the falsest Dame on ground, 

Most false Duessa, royall richly dight, 

That easie was t’inuegle weaker sight: 

Who by her wicked arts, and wylie skill, 

Too false and strong for earthly skill or might, 
Vnwares me wrought vnto her wicked will, 
And to my foe betrayd, when least I feared ill. 


[I, xii, 31-32] 


The knight’s confession removes the last barrier to the union of 
Truth and Holiness. There follow immediately the feast (I, xii, 40) 
and rejoicing in the formal marriage. A more complete spiritual 
return to the Father’s house could hardly be asked than is the Red 
Cross Knight’s coming, under Una’s guidance, to the land of God 
and Wisdom, who are to be his parents-in-law. Moreover, by his 
marriage with Truth, Holiness ties himself firmly to all the forces 
which have struggled to bring him safely through the discipline of 
the Purgative and Illuminative stages, and he is now assured of 
maintaining the glory of the Unitive stage. The marriage, in fact, 
corresponds to the final difficult charge which Good Understand- 
ing gave the Wandering Knight: 


My Sonne, alwayes I wish thee to keepe Perseverance with thee, by 
whom thou mayest auoide temptations, which would induce thee to 
sinne, and force thee to forsake the true faith, and also to transgresse 
the holy Commandements of Almighty God. [P. 121]. 


We may say of the Red Cross Knight’s career, as St. Bernard, 
thinking of all mankind, said of the Prodigal’s: 


Primo enim est egens et insipiens; postea, praeceps et temerarius in 

ag # ee ee ee 
prosperis; deinde, trepidus et pusillanimis in adversis; postremo, provi- 
dus, et eruditus et perfectus in regno charitatis. 





with the prodigal son theme? “Ecce ego, mitte me,” said St. Bernard’s prodigal 
when the assault was brought against the Castle of Sapience. Cartigny does not 
use the episode. But the Red Cross Knight’s insistence upon assuming the adven- 
ture when the enemy threatens God and Wisdom seems of special interest, for, 
in effect, he says to Una from his ignominious position on the floor, “Here am I, 
send me” (Isaiah 6:8) as St. Bernard’s prodigal had said. 
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VI 

The present study has attempted to set forth the remarkable 
episodic and structural resemblances between Spenser’s Book | 
and Cartigny’s The Wandering Knight, and to re-interpret the 
story of the Red Cross Knight in the light of these resemblances. 
In suggesting that Spenser’s allegory may be a version of the prod- 
igal son parable, I have no wish to intimate that the currently 
accepted interpretations of the first book are mistaken. I rather 
submit the new analysis as another key to the “darke conceit” of 
The Faerie Queene, with a hope that it may unlock yet another 
door and admit us to a fuller understanding of the complexities of 
Spenser’s allegory. If the prodigal son theme proves to be a useful 
key, as I hope it may, we shall have to add the name of Jean Car- 
tigny to that list—already long—of men whose books had a share 
in forming the story-teller and allegorist Edmund Spenser.” 


25The research on which this study and the projected reprint of Cartigny’s 
The Wandering Knight are based was made possible by the award of the Mar- 
garet Snell Fellowship by the American Association of University Women. 
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Hume’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1734: 
the Biographical Significance 


By Ernest CAMPBELL MossNER 


D avip HuME was not the man for self-revelation. My OwnLife, 

written shortly before his death in 1776, is a classically concise 
account of the career of letters in no wise partaking of the professed 
intent of Rousseau’s Confessions, to “unveil my private life just as 
you have seen it yourself, Eternal Being.” Many years previously, 
however, at the age of twenty-two, Hume had been sorely tempted 
to take someone into his confidence. That person was a physician, 
a man who could be relied on to examine the statements of a 
patient with scientific detachment and to preserve their secrecy 
with professional integrity. Hume’s commonly named Letter to a 
Physician of 1734 consequently possesses all the candor of the 
consulting-room and perhaps even that of the confessional. Yet 
this letter, the most intimately revealing of his that has survived, 
displays no trace of Rousseauistic exhibitionism. The Humian 
reserve is maintained in the very act of disclosure, the writer refus- 
ing even to subscribe his name. 

The Letter to a Physician,’ a neatly written document of ten 
and a half pages, now in the archives of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, is not merely unsigned—it is also unaddressed. “So 
unusual a Letter” employing “this strange method” of procuring 
medical advice—to use Hume’s own description—invites the crit- 
ical attention of his biographer. It provides unique information 
concerning his physical and mental development, indeed, as he put 
it himself, “a kind of History of my Life,” adding apologetically, 
“after which you will easily learn, why I keep my Name a Secret.” 

1Letters of David Hume, edited by J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford, 1932) I, 12-18; 
described by Greig and Harold Beynon in Calendar of Hume MSS in the Pos- 
session of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1932), item I, 30. This 
letter is the source of all otherwise unidentified Hume quotations in the text. 

I am happy to take this opportunity of thanking three students in my graduate 


seminar at Syracuse University for their assistance in the preparation of this 
article: the Misses Shirley Greenberg and Eloise Kautz and Mr. Benjamin Atkinson. 
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The valuable clues concerning the origin and development of 
certain philosophical attitudes—distrust of authority, meaning and 
methods of naturalism—have to some extent been utilized by 
philosophers and historians of thought. But the biographical prob- 
lems have been peculiarly neglected. 

The purpose of this present investigation is to throw new light 
upon Hume in 1734 and the period immediately preceding. A med- 
ical diagnosis of his ailment will be offered as well as the answers to 
two fundamental problems posed by the manuscript itself: first, 
for whom was the letter intended, and second, was it actually dis- 
patched? Without more evidence than is now available, these mat- 
ters cannot be settled with finality but may perhaps be placed 
beyond reasonable doubt. 


I 


The circumstances leading to the composition of this earliest auto- 
biographical effort of Hume’s require a brief review. The story 
is one of devotion to an ideal. After leaving Edinburgh University 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen (as was then customary) and 
greatly dissatisfied with his formal education, the still adolescent 
Hume abandoned all pretense of reading for the law, a career to 
which he had been destined by his family. Instead, he spent the 
following seven years between 1727 and 1734 in a private and 
rigorous course of study, while living summers at Ninewells, Ber- 
wickshire, and winters at Edinburgh. Finding himself inclined 
“almost equally to Books of Reasoning & Philosophy, & to Poetry 
& the polite Authors,” he dedicated himself to the pursuit of phi- 
losophy and poetry, of science and art, of scholarship and criticism. 
Specifically, he credits himself “with the Reading most of the 
celebrated Books in Latin, French & English, & acquiring the 
Italian.” 

Yet reading was not his sole occupation. For in 1729, at the age 
of eighteen, “a new Scene of Thought” opened up to this assiduous 
Inquirer after truth, a discovery that transported him beyond meas- 
ure and that made him “with an Ardor natural to young men, 
throw up every other Pleasure or Business to apply entirely to it.” 
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This “new Medium, by which Truth might be establisht,” was 
the science of human nature, the outlines of which were to be 
publicly disclosed in 1739 in the opening passages of the epoch- 
making Treatise of Human Nature. But in the meantime, in the 
preparative years between 1731 and 1734, he had “scribled many 
a Quire of Paper, in which there is nothing contain’d but my own 
Inventions”; these collections constituted “the rude Materials for 
many Volumes.” 

Progress was not, however, perfectly straightforward. A high 
endeavor to confirm his moral character by the scrupulous incul- 
cation of ‘precepts derived from ancient philosophers, “such as 
Cicero, Seneca, & Plutarch,” served only to induce morbid intro- 
spection. And Hume learned by sad experience that abstract moral 
discipline, unless accompanied with the requisite activity, may 
prove downright unhealthful.? The flesh, too, was weaker than 
the will. From 1730 to 1734 Hume endured a series of physical 
disabilities including scurvy spots on the fingers, excessive saliva- 
tion, loss of appetite, enervation, ravenous appetite, palpitation of 
the heart, and flatulence. In the course of six weeks in the summer 
of 1731, he recounts, “I past from the one extreme to the other, 
& being before tall, lean, & rawbon’d became on a sudden, the 
most sturdy, robust, healthful-like Fellow you have seen, with a 
ruddy Complexion & a chearful Countenance.” But these minor 
ailments are unimportant in themselves. Hume does not merely 
illustrate once again that 

there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently. 
The physical symptoms were intimately associated with the psy- 
chological. 

Insofar as diagnosis is feasible on the basis of the information 

supplied, modern medical science seems agreed that Hume was 


2Further information concerning this curious episode has recently come to light 
in Boswell’s Private Papers from Malahide Castle, edited by G. Scott and F. A. 
Pottle (privately printed, New York, 1928-34), XII, 227ff. Hume informed Boswell 
that he had examined himself by the catalogue of vices at the end of the Cal- 
vinistic Whole Duty of Man. A new interpretation of this deathbed interview of 
1776 as well as of the entire Boswell-Hume relationship will be found in the 
writer’s The Forgotten Hume (New York, 1943), Chapter 7. 
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suffering from a psycho-somatic disorder.* The not uncommon 
psychiatric condition of an anxiety depression is perfectly con- 
sistent with his physical symptoms: palpitation of the heart, sharp 
variations of appetite, nervous stomach. The last, “Wind in the 
Stomach . . . without any bad Goit,” probably resulted from air 
swallowing when anxious. The scurvy (vitamin deficiency), also 
mentioned by Hume, was a by-product of poor appetite, itself 
caused by preoccupation and anxiety. Though the eighteenth cen- 
tury knew little of such functional rather than organic disorders, 
the physician in Scotland who had laughingly told Hume that “I 
was now a Brother, for that I had fairly got the Disease of the 
Learned,” clearly had some insight into his case. This so-called 
“Disease of the Learned” was recognized by Hume as a nervous 
state inimical to study and to diversion alike, delighting “in com- 
plaining & talking of itself,” and closely related with such physical 
symptoms as enervation, palpitation of the heart, and nervous 
stomach. 

The crux of the malady as it appeared to Hume was that the 
inability to concentrate rendered it impossible for him to express 
his original philosophical speculations in suitable language. “Here 
lay my greatest Calamity,” he bemoaned. “I had no Hopes of deliv- 
ering my Opinions with such Elegance & Neatness, as to draw to 
me the Attention of the World, & I wou’d rather live & dye in 
Obscurity than produce them maim’d & imperfect.” The problem 
was not only of philosophical creation but also of artistic creation; 
for to Hume the two always seemed inseparable. “Such a miserable 
Disappointment,” he continued, “I scarce ever remember to have 
heard of. The small Distance betwixt me & perfect Health makes 
me the more uneasy in my present Situation. Tis a Weakness rather 
than a Lowness of Spirits which troubles me, & there seems to be 
as great a Difference betwixt my Distemper & common Vapors, 
as betwixt Vapors & Madness.” Consequently, by the beginning 
of 1734, Hume found himself restless, incapable of further applica- 

3For the diagnosis given in the text, the responsibility is, naturally, mine alone. 
I have greatly profited, however, by discussions and consultations with several 
physicians: Dr. Charles Sandler of the Morrisania Hospital, New York City; Dr. 


Jerome D. Frank of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Dr. Noble R. Cham- 
bers, practising psychiatrist of Syracuse. 
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tion, and prepared to take desperate measures to regain vitality 
and health. 

As the last of many attempted cures and acting this time cer- 
tainly on good advice, the resourceful Hume determined to put 
the life of contemplation temporarily aside for the life of action. 
Two courses seemed open: to become a traveling tutor or a mer- 
chant. The first being speedily rejected as “in some respects an 
idle Life” and as uncongenial to a shy and retiring scholar, the 
second only was left. In brief, Hume would go to Bristol and 
secure a position as merchant factor, “with a Resolution to forget 
myself, & ‘every thing that is past, to engage myself, as far as is 
possible, in that Course of Life, & to toss about the World, from 
the one Pole to the other, till I leave this Distemper behind me.” 
The most ready route from eastern Scotland (whether from Leith 
near Edinburgh, or as more likely, from Berwick near Ninewells) 
was by sea to London and thence cverland to Bristol. Leaving 
Scotland by the end of February, 1734, he arrived at London early 
in March.* 

In London, Hume characteristically paused to scrutinize yet 
once more the soundness of his intentions. He would, he now de- 


cided with apparent reluctance, solicit the opinion of one of that 
city’s most noted physicians. “As I am come to London in my way 
to Bristol,” he explained to this unnamed doctor, “I have resolved, 
if possible, to get your Advice. ... Your Fame pointed you out as 
the properest Person to resolve my Doubts, & I was determin’d 
to have some bodies Opinion, which I cou’d rest upon in all the 
Varieties of Fears & Hopes, incident to so lingering a Distemper.” 


*The dating is not perfectly sure as Hume’s letter itself is undated. Greig is 
inconsistent: in David Hume (London, 1931), p. 87, he is certain that Hume left 
Scotland in February; in the Letters (1932), p. 12, he dates the letter, “March or 
April”; in the Calendar of Hume MSS (1932), item I, 30, he dates it, “Feb. or Mar.” 

I deliberately omit all reference to another possible motivation, discovered by 
Greig, that Hume may have had in leaving Scotland just when he did. In March, 
1734, after his departure, he was named by a certain woman of light reputation, 
Agnes Galbraith by name, as the father of her third bastard child. Agnes could not 
explain why she had not accused David before his departure, and the verdict of 
“Not proven” was returned (see Greig’s David Hume, pp. 86-87.) I have nothing 
to add to Greig’s discussion except to point out that the affair, even if true, would 
seem to have little or no connection with Hume’s undoubted psycho-somatic 
disorder during the period in question. 
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His “bashful Temper” precluded, however, a personal interview; 
and the frustrated young philosopher was driven to the expedient 
of drawing up a full catalogue of his symptoms, a letter that he 
self-consciously admitted he could not bring himself to sign. Pre- 
sumably it was to be delivered by messenger—or even in person— 
to the residence of the physician and left with the servant at the 
door with word that the reply would be called for at a later time. 

Such are the known facts which make up the story of Hume’s 
Letter to a Physician. Henceforth that story will have to be more 
inferential and even conjectural. What happened after the writing 
of the letter is largely unknown but perhaps not completely be- 
yond reconstruction even without the discovery of further ex- 
ternal evidence. For the Letter to a Physician itself provides much 
information for those who will elicit it and use it. 


II 

Who was the physician that Hume addressed himself to? In 
reality, this question is not so imponderable as it might seem upon 
first consideration. Although Hume was exasperatingly myste- 
rious—“the reason why I address myself in particular to you need 
not be told”—the qualifications he actually laid down in the letter 
are both numerous and specific. The physician, then, was a Scot 
practising in London in 1734 and a perfect stranger to Hume; one 
famous and skillful in his profession and familiar with chronic and 
mental diseases, a man of keen intellect with learning beyond 
medicine, who had himself published books and was widely ac- 
quainted with scholars and writers; a person of great humanity, 
good-natured, witty, candid and wise.° 

In addition to these specified requirements, two others of im- 
portance may be inferred from the general tone of the letter and 
from certain incidental remarks. It is obvious from his apologetic 


5The actual specifications in order of appearance in the letter are as follows: 
“, .. this gives you an Opportunity to do ‘a very good-natur’d Action, which 1 
believe is the most powerful Argument I can use”; “I need not tell you, that I 
am your Countryman, a Scotchman; for without any such tye, I dare rely upon 
your Humanity, even to a perfect Stranger, such as I am”; “As one must be a 
skilful Physician, a man of Letters, of Wit, of Good Sense, & of great Humanity, 
to give me a satisfying Answer, I wish Fame had pointed out to me more Persons, 
in whom these Qualities are united, in order to have kept me some time in Sus- 
pense”; “Trusting however to your Candor & Generosity . . .”; “All the Physi- 
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and deferential tone that Hume was taking considerable pains to 
ingratiate himself with the physician while requesting so con- 
siderable and extraordinary a favor. After all, he himself was as 
yet totally unknown, while the physician was of high reputation. 
Hume would, therefore, be studious to exclude everything which 
might conceivably give offense. Yet he actually goes out of his way, 
to some extent, to condemn all hypothetical and systematic schools 
of natural and moral philosophy: “I found that the moral Philos- 
ophy transmitted to us by Antiquity, labor’d under the same 
Inconvenience that has been found in their natural Philosophy, 
of being entirely Hypothetical, & depending more upon Invention 
than Experience.” It would, therefore, seem evident that his phy- 
sician was not known as a subscriber to any of the current hypo- 
thetical and systematic philosophies. It would also seem evident 
from Hume’s rather derogatory references to “the French Mys- 
ticks” and “our Fanatics here” that his physician was known neither 
as a religious mystic nor fanatic. 

“I wish,” commented Hume cavalierly after describing the major 
characteristics of his elected confidant, “Fame had pointed out 
to me more Persons, in whom these Qualities are united, in order 


to have kept me some time in Suspense.” If identification was so 
elementary to Hume, it may not be too complex even today. For 
although medical records of the eighteenth century are neither 
complete nor reliable, Hume’s qualifications are so delimiting as to 
narrow the field down very considerably. To begin with, dis- 
tinguished Scottish physicians practising in London in 1734 were 
far from numerous. Indeed, according to available evidence, but 





cians, I have consulted, tho’ very able, cou’d never enter into my Distemper; 
because not being Persons of great Learning beyond their own Profession, they 
were unacquainted with these Motions of the Mind. Your Fame pointed you out 
as the properest Person to resolve my Doubts. . . .” 


°The problem is highly complicated as there is no single, authentic, and defin- 
itive list of licensed physicians for the early eighteenth century. The Royal College 
of Physicians of London granted licenses for England, and the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, for Scotland. In addition, medical graduates of both 
Oxford and Cambridge could practise, as could others granted special royal dis- 
pensation. In the effort to find out what Scottish physicians were practising in 
London in 1734, the following works have, among others, been consulted: William 
Munk, Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 2d ed., rev. and enl., 
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two names merit serious consideration. These are George Cheyne 
and John Arbuthnot. 

John Hill Burton,’ who discovered Hume’s Letter to a Physician 
and published it in 1846, conceived the problem of identification 
in terms of Arbuthnot and Cheyne. After momentarily hesitating 
over Arbuthnot, “whose fine genius,” he pointed out, “was just 
then flickering in the socket,” Burton gave the assignment to 
Cheyne. And for almost one hundred years, this conjecture has 
never been questioned. Indeed, so frequently has the name of 
George Cheyne been repeated that some recent commentators upon 
Hume have apparently come to regard the identification no longer 
as merely probable but as virtually certain.* The time would seem 
propitious for a thoroughly skeptical review. 


Ill 
George Cheyne (1671-1743) goes a considerable way toward 
fulfilling the specifications of Hume’s physician.’ Born at Methlick, 
Aberdeenshire, a relative of Bishop Gilbert Burnet, Cheyne studied 
medicine at Edinburgh and received his medical degree in 1701. 





(London, 1878), 3 vols.; Historical Sketch and Laws of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1882); J. Venn and J. A. Venn, Alumni 
Cantabrigienses (From the earliest times to 1751), (Cambridge, 1922-27), 4 vols.; 
Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses 1500-1886 (Oxford, 1887-91), 8 vols.; Fielding 
H. Garrison, Introduction to the History of Medicine, 3d ed., rev. and enl., 
(Philadelphia, 1921); Robert Chalmers, A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen (Glasgow, 1855) § vols.; Benjamin Hutchinson, Biographia medica 
(London, 1789), 2 vols.; Joseph Irving, Book of Scotsmen (Paisley, 1881); William 
Machmichael, The Gold-Headed Cane (New York, 1920); Dict. Nat. Biog. 


7J. H. Burton, Life and Correspondence of David Hume (Edinburgh, 1846), I, 
30-39 (text of the letter); I, 39-47 (general analysis and Cheyne identification). 


8Among twentieth-century commentators see: C. W. Hendel, Studies in the 
Philosophy of David Hume (Princeton, 1925), pp. 24, 287 [indicates no uncer- 
tainty]; John Laird, Hume’s Philosophy of Human Nature (London, 1932), p. 3 
(“almost certainly Dr. Cheyne”]; N. K. Smith, The Philosophy of David Hume 
(London, 1941), p. 14 [“probably to Dr. George Cheyne”]. Greig is inconsistent: 
David Hume, pp. 77ff. [indicates no uncertainty]; Letters, I, 12 [“Burton’s con- 
jecture” and “a very likely one”); Calendar of Hume MSS [indicates no uncer- 
tainty}. 

®The fullest and most available study of Cheyne is to be found in the introduc- 
tion by Charles F. Mullett to The Letters of Dr. George Cheyne to the Countess 


of Huntingdon (San Marino, Calif., 1940), containing valuable bibliographical in- 
formation. 
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The following year he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society 
and soon opened medical practise in London. There he early estab- 
lished his reputation as the “Aberdeen Falstaff” and became inti- 
mate with the leading literary wits, being affectionately mentioned, 
for instance, by Gay in “Mr. Pope’s Welcome from Greece” 
(1720): 


Gay, Maine, and Cheney, boon companions dear, 
Gay fat, Maine fatter, Cheney huge of size. 


An early advocate of the medicinal use of the Bath waters, Cheyne 
for some years practised summers at London and winters at Bath, 
and in 1720 he published Observations concerning the Nature and 
the Method of Treating the Gout ... Together with an Account 
of the Nature and Qualities of the Bath Waters. In 1724 Cheyne’s 
professional reputation gained him election as Honorary Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. His popularity 
was chiefly a result of An Essay of Health and Long Life (1724) 
and The English Malady (1733). It was this last work, appearing 
the year before Hume penned his London letter, that led Burton 
to suppose Cheyne the doctor addressed. 

As Burton points out, The English Malady was admirably suited 
to attract the attention of Hume. Subtitled “A treatise of nervous 
diseases of all kinds, as spleen, vapours, lowness of spirits, hypo- 
chondriacal, and hysterical distempers,” it prescribes treatments 
and cites case-histories, including that of Cheyne himself, some- 
what akin to Hume’s own. Indeed, Hume may very well have con- 
sulted the book; yet it is altogether improbable if he did that 
Cheyne was his intended physician. For while Hume might easily 
have suspected from the title-page that Cheyne was at Bath rather 
than at London at the time of publication—“London: Printed for 
G. Strahan in Cornhill, and J. Leake at Bath”—he would in all 
probability have concluded from the text that such was the fact. 
In the case-histories of Part III, that spa is invariably the place of 
reference: “He came here, to Bath”; “He came at last to Bath, and 
was under my Care”; “A worthy Merchant of the North of Eng- 
land, came here to Bath for my Advice”; etc.*® If Hume read 


10The English Malady (London, 1733), pp. 269, 275, 279. 
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The English Malady, he was aware that Cheyne was not at Lon- 
don; and he would never have stated in his letter: ““As I am come 
to London on my way to Bristol. . . .” Certainly if Hume had 
really wished to consult Cheyne, he would have done so from 
Bristol, within easy reach of Bath. 

Burton had argued further that Cheyne might have been brought 
to the attention of Hume by Dr. Cranstoun of Jedburgh, Rox- 
burgshire, whose long letter to Cheyne had been quoted in full 
in The English Malady.” Perhaps so, but Cranstoun would doubt- 
less have informed Hume of Cheyne’s whereabouts. It is further- 
more evident from Cheyne’s citations that the medical profession 
throughout England and Scotland was long accustomed to refer 
certain types of ailments to him at Bath. For his part, Hume might 
have discovered that Cheyne was not at London from The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which in the April issue of 1733 had printed lauda- 
tory verses “To Dr. Cheyne, of Bath. On Reading His Works.” 
As a matter of fact, it may definitely be established through 
Cheyne’s letters to the Countess of Huntingdon, recently pub- 
lished, that, at least since the early 1730’s, he had completely relin- 
quished his London practise. During the critical period of 1734, 
beyond question, Cheyne was not in London.” 

Cheyne is disqualified as Hume’s physician on two subsidiary 
counts, which are of import if Hume was acquainted with his 
earlier publications. The first is that Cheyne belonged to the iatro- 
mathematical or iatro-mechanical school of medicine, having studied 
at Edinburgh under Dr. Archibald Pitcairn, leading exponent of 
the application of mathematics to medicine. These hypothetical 
and systematic principles of Harveian, Cartesian, and Newtonian 
origins Cheyne vigorously defended in a long series of tracts: 
A New Theory of Continual Fevers (1702), Remarks on Two 
Late Pamphlets Written by Dr. Oliphant against Dr. Pitcairn’s 
Dissertations and the New Theory of Fevers (1702), Fluxionum 
methodus inversa; sive quantitatum fluentium leges genera aliores 
(1703), Rudimentorum methodi fluxionum inversae specimina 
adversus Abr. de Moivre (1705), and An Essay concerning the 

1] bid., pp. 311ff. 


12A]l letters between January and August, 1734, are dated from Bath. 
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Improvements of the Theory of Medicine (undated). In the last 
of these essays, the call is made for a Principia Medicinae Theo- 
reticae Mathematica. Cheyne later graciously apologized for his 
early acrimoniousness in controversy,’* but there is little reason to 
suspect that he ever repudiated the hypothetical bases of his med- 
ical science. 

The final disqualification of Cheyne is his religious beliefs. The 
Philosophical Principles of Religion Natural and Revealed; in Two 
Parts. Part 1, Containing the Elements of Natural Philosophy, and 
the Proofs of Natural Religion Arising from Them. Part Il, Con- 
taining the Nature and Kinds of Infinites, Their Arithmetick and 
Uses; Together with the Philosophic Principles of Revealed Re- 
ligion (1705-15) has frequently been termed mystical and fanatical 
and is, to say the least, a religious, philosophical, mathematical 
curiosity."* Something of Cheyne’s mature religious sentiments is 
evidenced in his close association with Samuel Richardson and the 
Countess of Huntingdon, patron of the Methodists. 

The extreme position taken in An Essay of Health and Long 
Life against the use of animal food and the corresponding en- 
thusiastic advocacy of vegetable and milk diets won Cheyne the 
popular reputation of a food-faddist. The poet Young, for instance, 
in his “Epistle to Mr. Pope” (1730) mocks: 


Who damns our trash, with so much trash replete? 
As, three ells round, huge Cheyne rails at meat? 


And a certain Dr. Wynter addressed verses “To Dr. Cheyne, on 
His Books in Favor of Vegetable Diet”: 


Tell me from whom, fat-headed Scot, 
Thou didst thy system learn; 

From Hippocrate thou hadst it not, 
Nor Celsus, nor Pitcairne. 


134m Essay of Health and Long Life, the Preface. 


14A recent analysis of Cheyne’s wavering between the Newtonian and the Neo- 
platonic worlds is to be found in Héléne Metzger, Attraction universelle et re- 
ligion naturelle chez quelques commentateurs anglais de Newton. “Actualités 
scientifiques et industrielles,” No. 621. (Paris, 1938), pp. 139-53. 
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Suppose we own that milk is good, 
And say the same of grass; 

The one for babes is only food, 
The other for an ass. 


Doctor! one new prescription try, 
(A friend’s advice forgive; ) 

Eat grass, reduce thyself and die; 
Thy patients, then, may live.*® 


Cheyne’s verse reply to his colleague’s wit was not successful, but 
he fared somewhat better in a prose passage of The English Malady: 


Some good natur’d and ingenious Retainers to the Profession, on my 
Publication of my Book of long Life and Health, proclaim’d every 
where that I was turn’d mere Enthusiast, and resolv’d all Things into 
Allegory and Analogy, advis’d People to turn Monks, to run into 
Desarts, and to live on Roots, Herbs, and wild Fruits; in fine, that I 
was at Rosen a mere Leveller, and for destroying Order, Ranks and 
Property, every one’s but my own. But that Sneer had its Day, and 
vanish’d into Smoak. Others swore I had eaten my Book, recanted my 
Doctrine and System (as they were pleased to term it) and was returned 
again to the Devil, the World and the Flesh. This Joke I have also 
stood. I have been slain again and again, both in Verse and Prose; but 
I thank GOD I am still alive and well.* 


Yet Cheyne’s jesting ought not to be permitted to obscure the 
fact that he had seriously maintained that animal food had been 
given to man by the Deity only to shorten his life by disease and 
to raise him morally through suffering—a kind of a priori rea- 
soning that would never have attracted Hume. Cheyne’s faddism 
was not relished by Dr. Arbuthnot either; on the contrary, it im- 
pelled him to publish a more moderate treatment of the function 
of diet in disease. 

On the basis of three separate disqualifications, any one of which 
would have sufficed in itself, it is abundantly evident that Hume’s 
physician was not Dr. Cheyrie. This conclusion is at least negatively 
important in sweeping away an error of nearly a century’s duration. 


15Original Letters, edited by Rebecca West (Bath and London, 1817), pp. 62-63. 


16The English Malady, pp. iii-iv. 
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It now remains to be determined whether Hume’s proposed con- 
fidant was Dr. Arbuthnot. 


IV 


John Arbuthnot (1667-1735) fulfills perfectly all the specifications 

of Hume’s physician.*’ Son of an Episcopal clergyman of Scotland, 
he was born at Arbuthnot, near Montrose, Kincardineshire. After 
studying at Aberdeen and Oxford Universities, he proceeded to 
St. Andrews, where he was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1696. Setting up practise in London soon afterwards, 
he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society in 1704 and the fol- 
lowing year was appointed Physician Extraordinary to Queen 
Anne. In 1707 he was elected Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh and three years later Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London. According to Swift, 
Arbuthnot became “the Queen’s favourite”; and by royal mandate 
he was granted the degree of M.D. in 1710 by Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He is celebrated by Gay in the “Shepherd’s Week” (1714) 
as “a skillful leech,” who ‘saved the life of that monarch. Arbuth- 
not’s intimacy with the wits is aptly recorded by the same poet in 
“Mr. Pope’s Welcome from Greece” (1720): 


Arbuthnot there I see, in physic’s art, 
As Galen learned or fam’d Hippocrate; 
Whose company drives sorrow from the heart 
As all disease his med’cines dissipate. 


But the personal attributes of Arbuthnot hardly need to be re- 
hearsed here other perhaps than to recall Swift’s appraisal— ‘more 
wit than we all have, and more humanity than wit.” The mind 
that scorned pedantry in all forms was itself unpedantically learned 
in both the medical and outside fields. In addition to his classic 
John Bull, Martinus Scriblerus, and other politico-satirical works, 
Arbuthnot wrote on a wide range of subjects: the laws of chance 
and the general usefulness of mathematics, the weights and coins 
of the ancient world, the union of Scotland with England, the 

17The chief studies of Arbuthnot are: G. A. Aitken, Life and Works of John 


Arbuthnot (Oxford, 1892) and L. M. Beattie, John Arbuthnot; Mathematician 
and Satirist (Cambridge, Mass., 1935). 
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meaning of the apparently constant ratio between male and female 
births. His medical treatises, with the exception of the Harveian 
Oration of 1727, were called forth by way of reaction to the ex- 
tremism of Cheyne. 

The two physicians were good friends and always treated one 
another with respect and deference, Cheyne, on occasion, con- 
sulting Arbuthnot’® about the proper treatment for what he face- 
tiously called “my own crazy Carcase.” Arbuthnot makes it clear, 
however, in the very title of his Essay concerning the Nature of 
Aliments, and the Choice of Them, according to the Different Con- 
stitutions of Human Bodies (1731) that, while he is in complete 
accord with Cheyne over the importance of diet, he knows no 
dietary panacea. Cheyne, he dryly remarks in the Preface, had 
produced “sects in the dietetick Philosophy.” Arbuthnot then 
proceeds to announce that, “I have laid a Plan for treating the 
other Parts of Diet, as Air, Rest, and Motion after the same Man- 
ner; but I am oblig’d to delay the Execution of my Design till I 
have more Leisure.” In 1733 he published the second installment, 
An Essay concerning the Effects of Air on Human Bodies, but he 
did not live to complete the plan. 

That Arbuthnot was in London at the requisite time in 1734, 
there can be little doubt, although for reasons of health he tem- 
porarily removed to Hampstead during the summer months.” 
Actually, as it turned out, the illness proved his last; he died in 
February, 1735. But so far as Hume is concerned, Arbuthnot’s 
services would have seemed available to him in London when he 
sat down to compose his letter. There may also be some added 
evidential value in pointing out that while Hume in his later career 
apparently never made reference to Cheyne, he did to Arbuthnot 
on at least two occasions. The first is in the essay Of the Balance 
of Trade (1752), where Arbuthnot’s computations on ancient 
coinage are given as authority. The second is in an unpublished 
letter of 1768, where Arbughnot is named as among the great wits 
of the age of Pope.”° 

18The English Malady, pp. 349-50. 

19Aitken, op. cit., pp. 146-47. 

20Hume, Philosophical Works (London, 1874-75), III, 343. The allusion is to 
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Dr. Johnson deemed Arbuthnot the “first man” among the 
writers of Queen Anne’s reign: “He was the most universal genius, 
being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning, and a man 
of much humour.” To the anguished and inhibited Hume of 1734 
Arbuthnot would have seemed the perfect consultant, the em- 
bodiment of his ideal of the man of letters during an Age’ of 
Enlightenment. How flattering to the aspiring young philosopher 
to be associated with such a hero—even though unnamed and 
in absentia! There would also, of course, be the not unpleasing 
prospect of a signed reply. It may, therefore, seem reasonable to 
conclude, insofar as the complete fulfillment of the stated and 
implied characteristics of the physician constitutes sufficient proof, 
that Hume’s Letter to a Physician was in reality an Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot. 

V 

Whether, having completed his letter, Hume actually dispatched 
it to Arbuthnot’s residence at Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, 
is quite another matter. There is no positive evidence one way or 
the other, and arguments from the lack of evidence are always 
inclined to be dangerous. Only the letter itself exists, a fair copy 
suitable to be sent. No reply is extant. It is, to be sure, possible that 
one was received but not preserved, although that hardly seems 
consonant with Hume’s expressed attitude of hero-worship. It 
would, therefore, appear more likely that an answer was not re- 
ceived. 

There may have been no answer either because Arbuthnot 
refused to be a party to “this absurd Method” of procuring medical 
advice or because he never received the letter. In the eighteenth 
century it was not at all uncommon for physicians to attempt 
diagnosis by post, although presumably not customarily for anony- 
mous patients. That Arbuthnot would refuse to answer the 
youthful, earnest, and somewhat pathetic appeal—no matter how 
absurd—would seem most unlikely from his justly renowned 
humanity. It is, however, conceivable that he was unable to answer 





Arbuthnot’s Table of Ancient Coins, Weights, and Measures, Explained and Exem- 
plified in Several Dissertations (London, 1727). See also Hume, MS letter of 
Aug. 29, 1768, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
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because of illness; yet he did continue to correspond with intimate 
friends up to the very end. It is also conceivable that the letter 
was not dispatched by Hume because at the last moment he had 
heard of the doctor’s illness. 

Yet a simpler hypothesis than all these suggests itself, one which, 
moreover, is entirely in keeping with the psychological indications 
of the letter itself and, indeed, with all known information regard- 
ing the character of the writer. Hume’s extreme reluctance to 
consult at all, his disinclination to a personal interview, his retreat 
into anonymity, may not unnaturally have eventuated in total 
suppression of the letter once completed. The very act of putting 
his symptoms into writing may in itself have provoked a psy- 
chological catharsis— 


A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 


As an unintentional consequence of writing the letter, Hume may 
have come to the realization that all that could be done had been 
done, that the break from the contemplative to the active life had 
been made. The trip from Scotland to London may already have 
wrought a sea change and the intensive review of the last several 
years may have dated the whole distemper definitely as of the past. 
Now, to push on at once to Bristol with high hopes for the future! 

“The Questions I wou’d humbly propose,” as Hume had written, 
suddenly appeared absurdly simple. At the outset Hume had evi- 
dently wanted professional advice upon which to rest; but, upon 
completion of the letter, he no longer required such confirmation. 
Self-confidence was completely restored. Why, he could provide 
the answers himself, just as well as any physician, no matter how 
expert! And, as a matter of fact, he could and did; for the desired 
and basically sound responses are all patently suggested in the very 
wording of the questions themselves. 

Question one: “Whether among all these Scholars, you have 
been acquainted with, you have ever known any affected in this 
manner?” Answer: Yes, many. Question two: “Whether I can ever 
hope for a Recovery?” Answer: Assuredly, you can. Question 
three: “Whether I must long wait for it?” Answer: No, not under 
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favorable circumstances. Question four: “Whether my Recovery 
will ever be perfect, & my Spirits regain their former Spring and 
Vigor, so as to endure the Fatigue of deep & abstruse thinking?” 
Answer: Most probably. Question five: “Whether I have taken a 
right way to recover?” Answer: Certainly; keep it up. And the 
letter closed with Hume’s tacit admission that his ailment was 
basically mental rather than physical: “I believe all proper Medi- 
cines have been us’d, & therefore I need mention nothing of them.” 
No, indeed. You are cured because you have the confidence that 
you are cured. 

Many years later, in retrospect, the illness leading to the com- 
position of the London letter of 1734 seemed less desperate. In 
an informal conversation of 1775 with the lion-hunting Boswell 
(who was then contemplating a biography of the philosopher), 
Hume stated merely that he had gone to France, “being ill.”* 
And in My Own Life, composed a few months later, the youthful 
illness is considerably over-simplified and the London episode 
totally suppressed: 


My very slender Fortune, however, being unsuitable to this plan of 
Life [‘the pursuits of Philosophy and general Learning’ at home], 
and my Health being a little broken by my ardent Application, I was 
tempted or rather forced to make a very feeble Trial for entering into 
a more active Scene of Life. In 1734, I went to Bristol with some 
Recommendations to eminent Merchants; but in a few Months found 
that Scene totally unsuitable to me. I went over to France, with a 
View of prosecuting my Studies in a Country Retreat; and I there 
laid that Plan of Life, which I have steddily and successfully pursued: 
I resolved to make a very rigid Frugality supply my Deficiency of 
Fortune, to maintain unimpaired my Independency, and to regard 
every Object as contemptible, except the Improvement of my Talents 
in Literature.”? 


The life of business did not long detain one so steadfastly dedi- 
cated to the life of letters. For the cure, the conviction that he 
was recovered, had happily been effected. The intolerable nervous 
strain was eased and intellectual normalcy achieved. Hume’s sub- 
sequent capability, after a brief three or four months’ change of 

21Boswell, op. cit., XI, 41. 

22Hume, My Own Life, in Letters, I, 1-2. 
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scene and atmosphere, “to endure the Fatigue of deep & abstruse 
thinking” may, to no small extent, have been strengthened by the 
literary exercise of London. The anonymous and undispatched 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot may thus, in a very real sense, have en- 
sured the early completion of the Treatise of Human Nature. If 
so, it was not written in vain. 








Bandini’s Account of William Walker’s 


Invasion of Lower California 


By Rosert G. CLELAnp 


W ILLIAM WALKER, “the grey-eyed man of destiny,” who made 
himself president of Nicaragua, attempted to consolidate all 
the Central American republics into a military empire, and finally 
died before a firing squad, began his career as a filibuster in the 
lawless Mexican borderlands of Sonora and Lower California. 

Walker was born in Nashville, Tennessee, in the year 1824. After 
a uniformly unsuccessful experience as physician, lawyer, and 
editor, he joined the gold migration to California in 1850, opened 
a law office in Marysville, and began to take an active interest 
in local politics. With the subsidence of the gold excitement, 
California became the breeding ground, as it were, for filibustering 
(or, more euphemistically, colonizing) expeditions into the law- 
less, semi-independent Mexican state of Sonora; and Walker’s 
imaginative ambition, stirred equally by the possibilities of glory 
and adventure, sood led him to enter the new field. 

In June, 1853, Walker sailed from San Francisco, on board the 
brig “Arrow,” for the Mexican port of Guaymas. After remaining 
in the city nearly six weeks, vainly seeking permission from the 
Sonoran officials to visit the interior, and apparently laying plans 
for a subsequent invasion of the state, he returned to California 
and set about the organization of the first of his many filibustering 
ventures. The ostensible objects of the expedition were to protect 
the defenceless cities of Sonora against the barbarous raids of the 
Indians and to bring the blessings of liberty, security, and order 
to the unhappy inhabitants of the region. It was generally recog- 
nized, however, that Walker planned either to set up an inde- 
pendent republic or to prepare the way for the speedy annexation 
of the Mexican border provinces to the United States. 

Walker planned to embark his recruits on the “Arrow” and 
leave San Francisco early in October. But Colonel Ethan Allen 
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Hitchcock, Commander of the Pacific Military Division, seized 
the brig and refused to let the expedition sail. With forty-five men, 
called the First Independent Battalion, Walker thereupon slipped 
out of San Francisco Bay, on board the schooner “Caroline.” 

Lack of men, equipment, and supplies probably led Walker at 
that time to change his immediate objective from Sonora to Lower 
California. At any rate, after a short stay at Cape San Lucas, on 
the tip of the peninsula, the “Caroline” sailed up the gulf to 
La Paz, the capital of the province. There the soldiers of fortune 
seized the governor, lowered the Mexican flag, and raised the flag 
of their new republic. Two stars on the flag symbolized the states 
of Sonora and Baja California. 

After issuing numerous proclamations and engaging in a skir- 
mish with the townspeople at La Paz, Walker left the bay, rounded 
Cape San Lucas, and sailed up the coast to Ensenada, on the Bay 
of Todos Santos.‘ Here the invaders made their headquarters. 
Walker issued further manifestos, sent an agent to California to 
obtain additional recruits and financial support, requisitioned cattle 
and supplies from the nearby rancheros, and eventually proclaimed 
the Republic of Sonora, composed of the two states of Sonora and 
Lower California. 

Perplexities and dangers, however, were pressing in from every 
side. The “Caroline” sailed away and left Walker and his company 
stranded; a Mexican naval vessel took up its station outside the 
harbor; the arrival of some two hundred volunteers from San 
Francisco, recruited on the basis of “a league of land with cattle 
to stock it,” greatly accentuated the difficulty of obtaining food; 
disaffection and desertion materially weakened the military strength 
of the company; and after an unsuccessful attack on Santo Tomas, 
a settlement thirty miles south of Ensenada, the invaders found 
themselves beseiged at their own headquarters. 

Beating off the Mexicans, Walker marched south to San Vicente, 
some fifty miles below Ensenada, and there summoned a conven- 
tion of the rancheros, about sixty of whom perforce attended. 


1The Rancho Ensenada de Todos Santos was granted to Manuel Ruiz, by 
Governor Don Josef Joaquin de Arrillaga, in 1804. 
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Under compulsion, most of the delegates took an oath of fealty 
to the new republic. 

At San Vicente Walker announced his intention to invade Sonora 
and began a circuitous march around the head of the Gulf and 
across the Colorado River. The enterprise was destined to failure 
from the start. Losses and desertions had reduced the force to a 
hundred and twenty men. The route was indescribably rough and 
barren, and the filibusters suffered severely from thirst and fatigue. 

In crossing the Colorado, Walker lost most of his cattle—the 
company’s only dependable source of food, and thereupon more 
than half of his men abandoned the expedition and straggled off 
up the river toward Fort Yuma. 

With the remnant of his force, Walker then recrossed the 
Colorado and made his way back over the weary route to San 
Vicente. Here further misfortune awaited him. During his absence, 
the Mexican commander, Antonio Maria Melendez (or Guadalupe 
Melendres as he is sometimes called) had killed or routed the Ameri- 
can garrison and Walker’s small band faced extermination. The 
bedraggled invaders saved their skins by marching northward to 
Tia Juana, on the international border, and seeking sanctuary in 
the United States. Some months later Walker was tried in San 
Francisco for a violation of the neutrality laws and triumphantly 
acquitted! 

In dress and personal appearance Walker was the very antithesis 
of a commanding leader or popular hero. Thomas Robinson 
Warren, who saw the quixotic adventurer in Guaymas in 1853, 
described him as follows: 


His appearance was that of anything else than a military chieftain. 
Below the medium height, and very slim, I should hardly imagine him 
to weigh over a hundred pounds. His hair light and towy, while his 
almost white eyebrows and lashes concealed a seemingly pupilless, grey, 
cold eye, and his face was a mass of yellow freckles, the whole expres- 
sion very heavy. His dress was scarcely less remarkable than his person. 
His head was surmounted by a huge white fur hat, whose long knap 
waved with the breeze, which, together with a very ill-made short- 
waisted blue coat, with gilt buttons, and a pair of grey, strapless 
pantaloons, made up the ensemble of as unprepossessing-looking a 
person as one would meet in a day’s walk. . . . Extremely taciturn, 
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he would sit for an hour in company without opening his lips; but 
once interested, he arrested your attention with the first word he 
uttered, and as he proceeded, you felt convinced that he was no 
ordinary person.’ 


A detailed account of the activities and depredations of the 
filibusters in Lower California was written by Don Juan Bandini, 
one of the best known and most influential of the Alta California 
landowners, a few months after the collapse of Walker’s grandiose 
schemes and his inglorious return to the United States. In addition 
to his landholdings in southern California, Bandini owned the large 
Rancho Guadalupe, about a third of the way between the border 
and San Vicente, in Lower California, and took an active interest 
in the affairs of that territory.’ 

Before the Mexican War, Bandini had used his influence to fur- 
ther friendly relations between the Californians and the United 
States; all four of his daughters married Americans (two of his 
sons-in-law, Abel Stearns and Cave Coutts, were especially prom- 
inent in California affairs); and he evidently hoped and believed 
that Lower California, like her sister province to the north, would 
one day become a part of the United States. 

Bandini had good cause therefore to condemn Walker’s invasion 
of Lower California, not only because of the losses he suffered 
personally in stolen livestock and the destruction of property, but 
also because the invasion aroused such bitter anti-American feeling 
in the Mexican border provinces and presented a new obstacle to 
the peaceful annexation of Lower California by the United States. 

Bandini’s narrative is one of the many manuscripts in the 
Gaffey Collection of the Huntington Library. The collection, 
consisting largely of the papers of Abel Stearns, at one time the 
wealthiest citizen and best known ranchero and landowner of 
southern California, was acquired from the estate of John Gaffey, 
nephew of Arcadia Bandini de Stearns, in 1936. 

I am indebted to Miss Haydée Noya of the Library staff for the 


2Dust and Foam, or Three Oceans and Two Continents (1859), pp. 212-13. 


8The rancho contained five square leagues, or about 23,000 acres. The grant 
was made in 1845 by Governor Pio Pico. 
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translation of the document here published. In one or two in- 
stances Bandini apparently confuses the actual chronological order 
of events and in some cases his meaning is not altogether clear. 
Obvious gramatical errors and sentence irregularities in the original 
manuscript have been corrected, and words or phrases uninten- 
tionally omitted have been supplied; but such revisions have in 
no way altered the sense or meaning of Bandini’s original account. 


Recent events on the frontier of Baja California have been of 
such an extraordinary nature, that it is not only necessary to give 
an accurate account of them, but also to show the extremes to 
which they have gone. I shall endeavor to relate the occurrences 
exactly as they took place, setting all personal opinions aside so 
that I may describe impartially the incidents, as scandalous as they 
were criminal, which occurred in that unfortunate country. 

It should be understood that I do not wish to argue the question 
of the invasion of a friendly country, for that issue is too well- 
known to require discussion and such an act is resisted by all 
civilized nations. I shall limit myself, therefore, to the obnoxious 
behavior of Col. Walker and the force under his command, and 
to the unconcern, and even acquiescence, shown by the authorities 
of Alta California in such acts. 

Much has been said relative to the happenings on the expedition 
of Walker to Guaymas and La Paz in the barque “Caroline,” as 
well as to the ultimate fate of that boat; I shall now discuss the 
events that took place from the time of the arrival of the “Caroline” 
at La Ensenada de Todos Santos on the frontier. 

On November 30, 1854, the above-mentioned barque cast 
anchor off Ensenada; and I have come to the conclusion, based 
on good evidence, that the householders of that locality gave the 
leader of the invaders information relative to certain events and 
people in the vicinity. Among other things, they informed Walker 
that my rancho Guadalupe was nearby, and that from it his men 
could provide themselves with the horses they wanted. From that 
moment on, the hostile attitude of the invaders was evident; they 
sent a force of fifteen armed men under the command of Mr. 
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Henry Emore to request fifteen horses.* They arrived at my ranch 
about three o’clock in the morning of December 1 and despite 
the early hour demanded that the gates be opened. Don Eugenio 
Bonet, a Frenchman, and my son Don José Maria got up from 
their beds and were forced, by one means or another, to give up 
fifteen of my horses. Meanwhile the soldiers in the command be- 
took themselves to the place where the saddles, ropes, and other 
articles used by the vaqueros were kept, and took whatever they 
wanted, preventing the ranch hands from mounting their horses 
and employing such force that the vaqueros had to yield. 

The marauders made out a receipt for the fifteen horses and 
some of the men returned to Ensenada. Emore, who was carrying 
a letter addressed to me, came to San Diego with the rest, and 
though I talked with him the night of his arrival, he did not give 
me the letter until, having been informed that he carried it, I 
demanded it and expressed my dissatisfaction over the delay, 
especially under such questionable circumstances. The incident 
did not go any further, however, and we continued on good terms 
until he left for San Francisco.° 

Upon the return of the party to La Ensenada, another company 
was formed to proceed to a place called La Grulla where, among 
other families, there lives the elder Meléndez, father of Antonio 
Maria Meléndez, whom the invaders were seeking.’ They arrived 
at the place shortly before daybreak on December 2, surrounded 
the houses, forced all the men to get up, arrested them, and con- 
ducted them to the house of the said Meléndez. They then pro- 
ceeded to search the houses; but when they could not find Antonio 
Maria (even though he was hiding in his own home), they took 
their departure, carrying with them Don José Maria Nicochea and 
one other person, as well as saddles and horses. Meléndez, once free 


‘Evidently Bandini refers to Frederic Emory, Walker’s so-called Secretary of 
State. 


5Walker sent Emory “on a mission extraordinary to Alta California in the 
interests (probably financial) of the republic.” Rufus Kay Wyllys, “The Republic 
of Lower California, 1853-1854,” Pacific Historical Review, Il, 206. 


®Horace Bell speaks of Meléndez as “a young Mexican Hercules who objected 
to being liberated.” Reminiscences of a Ranger, (1927), p. 211. Most American 
historians refer to Meléndez as a bandit or outlaw. 
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of the invaders, came out of hiding, mounted an unsaddled horse, 
and rode to Santo Tomas to report the incident to Sefior [Fran- 
cisco del Castillo] Negrete, political sub-chief of the frontier. 

There Meléndez was able to gather together some men and set 
out at their head after the band under Walker. They succeeded 
in overtaking the invaders near Ensenada, killed two of the men, and 
captured two others. The prisoners were taken to La Grulla. All 
this had taken place without the inhabitants of the frontier learning 
who the invaders were or what they were about, and their first 
information came from the prisoners themselves. The news greatly 
alarmed the natives and about sixty men got together and pro- 
ceeded with great secrecy towards La Ensenada. On the morning 
of the fourth they came in sight of the house occupied by Walker’s S 
force. Both sides opened fire and the invaders were placed under 
a state of siege by the natives. Each side had a piece of artillery, 
although neither piece was very effective. The fight continued for 
several days. Seven of Walker’s force were wounded; one of the 
frontiersmen was killed and one wounded by the carelessness of 
their own men. A third man was slightly wounded by the enemy. 

Matters were progressing in this fashion when, on December 7, 
Don Matias Moreno, after declaring that he intended to join the 
Mexicans, left San Diego with three or four men. Moreno arrived 
at the camp on the ninth and told Sefior Negrete, who commanded 
the Mexicans, that the military commandant of San Diego had 
assured him that if the commandant of the frontier asked for help 
he would come with U. S. soldiers and artillery to fight the fili- 
busters and drive them out of the country. This deceit of . . 
[part missing] 

Walker’s men made several forays on La Grulla and Santo 
Tomas, taking what they required or wanted, and neither Walker’s 
own promises, which were made in his proclamation, nor the 
papers of safe-conduct given to several persons, were sufficient to 
insure safety or prevent abuses of power. Houses were broken into, 
families were forced to do the bidding of the invaders, and horses 
and saddles were taken from passing civilians. In short, the marau- 
ders were behaving as though they were the absolute masters of 
the country. Heaven help anyone who resisted or in any way 
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refused to do what they commanded, for then the fury of the 
entire company was vented on him. The following incident, among 
many others, may be cited as a typical example of the behavior 
of the invaders: 

A party of Walker’s men came to the house of Don José Saez, 
a man who had already suffered great abuse, and asked him to 
furnish them a certain amount of corn. Saez declined to accede 
to their request, pleading as an excuse that he had barely enough 
food for his large family—which consisted mainly of young chil- 
dren—and that the corn he had on hand was the only food he 
had been allowed to keep. The men disregarded his explanations 
and attempted to take the corn by force; but Saez, feeling duty- 
bound to his family, sought to defend the little they had left to 
eat. All the men threw themselves upon Saez, who was alone. 
Saez, however, held his ground and sought to defend himself, only 
to have his courageous stand nasa by a pistol shot. Fortu- 
nately, the bullet, which struck him on the forehead, glanced off, 
only grazing the skull without penetrating the bone. The shot 
stunned him, however, so that he fell to the ground. Walker’s men 
therefore tied him up, filled a cart with his corn and other loot, 
and climaxed their foray by proudly taking their victim along to 
show to Walker, their president, as proof of their heroic deeds. 

Saez’s appearance, after travelling for ten leagues, in his wounded 
and wretchedly cramped position, would have aroused the pity 
of anyone. The president accordingly showed his indulgence by 
pardoning the crime of the victim and setting him free. This in- 
dulgence resulted in a duel between two of Walker’s men, one of 
whom was for, and the other against, Saez. Both the men were 
wounded, one in the leg, the other in the foot. As a result Walker 
left them both behind with the other sick and wounded of the 
company. 

Soon after this incident Walker withdrew from Ensenada and 
took the road to San Vicente. 

The largest number of men ever assembled in the ranks of the 
army of the Liberators of Humanity, as Col. Walker called his 
command, was about 220, but desertions and withdrawals reduced 
this number to 120. Forty men, under command of Capt. Stil, were 
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added, however, a few days before the company left San Vicente. 

With this army Walker proceeded towards the interior. Capt. 
Stil had landed [at San Diego?] and openly followed him to the 
frontier of Baja California. In his company Stil had a man named 
Cordova . . . [missing] whose exploits were notorious in Alta 
and Baja California. 

Col. Walker’s departure from San Vicente was the result of a 
sudden decision. It was preceded by one of the most scandalous 
incidents imaginable. There Walker forced both nationals and 
foreigners to pledge allegiance to the two-star flag, and to promise 
blind obedience concerning their persons and property, whatever 
the government of the new republic might decree. An order was 
circulated announcing the day of the meeting. . . . Small parties 
were sent out a few days before to compel attendance at the 
assembly. Such parties were ordered to apprehend anyone who 
refused to attend, an order which was carried out in the case of 
several persons, including that of my son Don José Maria, who 
flatly refused to appear without my consent. However, thanks to 
the fact that they were a long distance away from their fellows, 
and to the presence of a large number of my servants on the ranch, 
the three filibusters who appeared at Guadalupe to enforce the 
aforesaid decree were in a measure intimidated and had to content 
themselves with making strong threats when they left. 

The idea of the pledge is said to have been suggested by the 
notorious Cordova. 

On the appointed day, the second of March, thirty or more 
persons made their appearance. Some of these were brought by 
force, others came because of fear. The gathering was surrounded 
by eighty armed men and the pledge was demanded of the mem- 
bers. At first all absolutely refused. This led to threats of imprison- 
ment, mistreatment, and confiscation of property. The men were 
then given a little time to think the matter over, after which a 
new effort was made to have them accept the pledge. This second 
attempt was more successful. Most of the people were poor, simple 
men who were frightened into taking the oath. The sefiores Retes, 
Don Manuel, and Don F. José [?], Don José Saez, and Don Juan 
Maria Nicochea, on the other hand, firmly refused to sign the 
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pledge. These accordingly suffered the penalty formerly an- 


nounced. After several days of close imprisonment the two men 
first mentioned became ill and were set free; but the others re- 
mained in prison and were subjected to even greater trials. During 
this time a conspiracy was discovered among Walker’s men. As 
a result two of his company were condemned to the lash and two 


were given the extreme penalty. ... [part missing]? 
For various reasons the invaders had come to fear Meléndez and 
to accord him a measure of respect. . . . [?] This fact is further 


corroborated by a letter to him from Col. Walker, soliciting his 
friendship and favor, and by an order that he should be allowed 
to move about unmolested. Both of these documents are now in 
my keeping. Smit, therefore, kept the appointment with Meléndez.* 
As a result of their meeting it was suggested that Smit use discretion 
and surrender, giving up the arms of the men who accompanied 
him, under the guaranty that the men would be allowed safe pass- 
age on the road to Alta California, while Smit was to remain a 
prisoner under bail furnished by Don José Luciano Espinosa. 

While these events were taking place on the border, Walker and 
his men, on their way to Sonora, were attacked across the river 
by the Cocopa Indians who took their cattle and horses—the same 
cattle and horses the invaders had taken from the Mexicans. This 
unexpected attack . . . scattered the small force, now reduced to 
thirty-five or forty men, and Walker decided to return to the 
frontier, intending there, in all likelihood, to continue his mad plan. 

Warning of this move reached Meléndez, who set out to await 
the return of the filibusters. He found them already close at hand 
in the neighborhood of the Rancho La Calentura, the property 
of Don Tomas Bona. Scarcely had Meléndez apprized the Bona 
family of the impending danger when Walker and his band arrived 
and took possession of the ranch. 

Melendez and his small force continued to watch the operations 
of the invaders and from there sent to me for help. I was in San 
Diego and lost no time in setting out for my Rancho Guadalupe, 


7See William O. Scroggs: Filibusters and Financiers (1916), pp. 45-6. 


8The reference is not clear, and the meaning of the paragraph can only be 
inferred. 
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accompanied by several gentlemen who had volunteered their 
services. After two days travel, on April [ ], fresh information 
reached me from Meléndez. He had had an encounter with an 
advance party of the invaders, consisting of ten men, two of whom 
were killed. He said that his small contingent would not be able 
to stop Walker’s march, that Walker was now proceeding from 
La Calentura to San Vicente, taking with him all the cattle from 
the former ranch—about sixty head, and that he knew that 
Walker intended to occupy my own ranch and fortify himself in it. 

On the day following our arrival at Guadalupe, we organized 
a party of thirty men, consisting of the gentlemen who had come 
as volunteers, my servants, and my two sons, José Maria and Juan.° 
The party, under command of Don Juan Mendoza, set out to meet 
Melendez, who was supposed to be in Santo Tomas, so that they 
might act in concert with him. Mendoza arrived at Santo Tomas 
and when he found that Meléndez was not there, sent me word 
that he would go on until he met him. Learning that Walker was 
at the Rancho Guadalupe of the Osios, he then took the road to 
San Vicente. With this information . . . he managed to come 
within sight of Walker’s force and observed how carelessly the 
cattle were being allowed to graze. Mendoza then planned a way 
to seize the stock. After making a sudden attack and while under 
fire, his men succeeded in seizing the cattle in plain view of the 
filibusters, who shouted at them and berated them as thieves. After 
this stroke, and upon being informed that Meléndez was at the 
Rancho San Rafael, Mendoza proceeded towards San Vicente. 
The ranch was the property of a man named Morillo... . . On 
meeting Meléndez the two forces were united, making a force of 
some sixty men. On the next day this company returned to Guada- 
lupe of the Osios where Walker had remained. . . . As its first 
move, the party sought to get control of the sheep then in the 
hands of Walker’s men, which belonged to the Osios. They then 
surrounded the place with lookouts, stationed as near the enemy 
as prudence would allow. 

The position of the Osio ranch was very favorable to Walker 


®Nearly sixty names appear on a list preserved in the Bandini papers in the 
Gaffey Collection. 
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because anyone occupying the house controlled the only clearing 
in which cavalry could operate, and cavalry comprised the main 
force of Meléndez and Mendoza. The latter commanders accord- 
ingly placed their infantry, consisting of eighteen men, in what they 
considered a suitable location while the cavalry was held in readi- 
ness, pending Walker’s maneouvers. Soon afterwards a party of 
twenty-five men sallied forth from the house to attack the infantry 
under Melendez. The latter held their ground firmly, answering 
the enemy’s fire without retreating a single step. I will say nothing 
of the courage of either side, for great determination was displayed 
by both forces; but it is a fact that if, in the hand to hand encounter, 
the Mexican infantry had had the chance to fire the twelve or 
thirteen shots at the enemy that the enemy fired at them, they 
would have inflicted great damage upon the filibusters. Under the 
cirumstances, however, it was fortunate that only three of them 
were killed in this action, instead of the entire company, for at 
close range they had only one poor rifle in contrast to the twelve 
pistol shots fired by the enemy. The same number of men in 
Walker’s force were killed in the attack. 

The native cavalry watched the action, but because of the un- 
favorable terrain they were unable to enter the engagement and 
come to the rescue of their companions. They remained in this 
dilemma until Meléndez decided to divert the attention of Walker’s 
men at the only spot, dangerous as it was, that remained open to 
them. With a few horsemen he accordingly rushed out between 
the house occupied by Walker and the detachment of the filibusters 
engaged in the action and succeeded in demoralizing the latter to 
such an extent that they hastily abandoned the battle ground and 
sought cover, thus saving the native infantry from complete de- 
struction. At the moment of the charge, the horse Meléndez was 
riding failed to clear a ditch and fell, pinning his rider underneath. 
Nevertheless, the small force carried out the proposed plan and 
achieved their object in spite of heavy rifle fire from the defenders 
of the house and corral. There were no casualties. This news 
greatly relieved me, as my two sons were involved in the en- 
gagement. 

After the cattle had been driven off, Walker was left in a 
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serious predicament. Confronted by an insufficient supply of food 
for the future, I understand that he decided to leave the country 
and set out... for Alta California... . 

Mendoza and Meléndez adopted the plan of remaining always 
on the defensive, depriving the invaders of all means of sustenance, 
maintaining a strict watch on their movements, leaving them always 
an unobstructed outlet to Alta California, and preventing them 
from taking any road that would lead them to an easily fortified 
position. That was, in substance, the plan that was followed during 
the last stages of Col. Walker’s unfortunate expedition that left 
such bitter‘ memories behind. 

After he had crossed the frontier, always under the watchful 
eye of Meléndez, Col. Walker was forced to surrender to Capt. 
Barton, commander of the American forces in San Diego."® There 
Walker and his men stayed for three days, after which they pro- 
ceeded in the ship “Sur . . .” to San Francisco. . . . 

Let us now turn from the recital of historical events and con- 
sider the significance of such an expedition as that led by Col. 
Walker. It will be recalled that at the beginning I mentioned the 
guilt of the government of the State of California. In truth, the 
toleration and what in fact amounted to the actual support of the 
expedition by the authorities of the State, is well known. There is 
no doubt, indeed, that a second expedition, recruited by Col. 
Watkins and Mr. Frederick Emory, was openly organized in San 
Francisco and even displayed Walker’s flag. It is also a notorious 
fact that the expedition was transported on the ship “Anita”; that 
armed forces of the same type were embarked on coastal vessels 
and landed at San Diego, marching from there by land, in plain 
view of everybody along the road, to the frontier of Baja Cali- 
fornia; and that weekly mail service, by which Col. Walker sent 
his correspondence to the printing house of the Herald, was estab- 
lished between Ensenada and San Diego. 

. . » Walker’s conduct created widespread antagonism towards 
the United States; brought financial loss to the invaders; caused 
the devastation of the invaded country; led to prolonged suffering 


10The American forces were under command of Major J. McKinstry and 
Captain H. S. Burton. 
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among some of the families that were reduced to abject poverty; 
cost the lives of about forty men between the aggressors and their 
opponents; involved the government of the United States in great 
expense; and, lastly, because of the outcome, brought shame and 
ridicule upon such an ill-conceived expedition. Nor do these 
charges take into account the personal hardships suffered by the 
aggressors. 

To such an end came the proud republic of President Walker. 
It is a fact that if instead of two hundred men coming with rifles 
and pistols to indulge in the crime of invasion, they had brought 
two hundred picks and shovels, under the direction of a well- 
organized and legitimate company, to mine the many mineral 
deposits in which the country abounds, by today much treasure 
would have been discovered. For I am firmly convinced that the 
frontier of Baja California can compete favorably with the richest 
mining countries of the world. As a general thing, the veins show 
on the very surface the minerals they contain and these outcrop- 
pings indicate deposits of prodigious thickness. The veins contain 
minerals of every kind, but silver, copper, and iron are most abun- 
dant. Gold has also been found in several places. 

There is little tillable land in Lower California and agricultural 
production will never be sufficient to sustain a large population. 
For that reason, the land should never be considered as anything 
else than a mineral country; and whether the Mexican nation, of 
which the territory is now a recognized part, continues to control 
it or it passes into the hands of some other nation that may aspire 
to it, one should never expect the population, if it is large, to 
exist on the country’s agricultural output. For, let me repeat, if 
Baja California is considered primarily from the standpoint of its 
agricultural resources, it is a country that deserves little, if any, 
attention. 

S[an] Diego, Alta California, May 25, 1854. 

[Signed] J{uan] Blandini] 

















Regional Conference on Southwest History 


By Goprrey Davies 


Fe™ its Founder the Huntington Library inherited large col- 
lections of books and manuscripts bearing on the Pacific South- 
west and has acquired many more during the last sixteen years. 
Possession of much of the requisite material offers the institution 
a fine opportunity to initiate a regional study of that area. As a 
preliminary step, an informal conference was held at the Library 
on August’21, 1943. 

The Library was represented by two of its Trustees, R. A. Milli- 
kan, chairman, and W. B. Munro, vice-chairman; by its Research 
Staff, C. H. Collins Baker, R. G. Cleland, Godfrey Davies, Edwin 
F. Gay, Dixon Wector, and L. B. Wright; and by its Librarian, 
L. E. Bliss. From neighboring institutions came John W. Caughey 
and Louis Koontz, University of California at Los Angeles; W. 
Henry Cooke, Claremont Colleges; Owen C. Coy and Donald W. 
Rowland, University of Southern California; Glenn S. Dumke, 
Occidental College; Phil T. Hanna, Friends of the Huntington Li- 
brary and editor of Westways; Gregg Layne, president of the His- 
torical Society of Southern California and editor of its Quarterly; 
and Henry R. Wagner, historian and bibliographer. 

Owing to the wartime difficulties of traveling, no attempt was 
made to secure attendance from afar. Invitations were not sent, 
therefore, to scholars at institutions outside southern California. 
An apparent exception was the attendance of Harold Bradley of 
Stanford University, but his presence in the vicinity explains why 
he was asked. General regret was expressed at a series of mis- 
fortunes which prevented William Berrien, of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, from completing his journey from Mexico to attend 
the conference. The co-operation of scholars attached to univer- 
sities and colleges situated in neighboring states will be sought 
when the project reaches a more advanced stage. Indeed, one 
object of the recent conference was to suggest a program for 
another meeting, fully representative of the Southwest, which it 
is hoped will be held after the war. 
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Edwin F. Gay presided over the sessions until halfway through 
the afternoon, when his place was taken by W. B. Munro. To 
focus discussion on fundamentals, R. G. Cleland had prepared a 
tentative program for a regional study of the Southwest, which 
was distributed to members of the conference. With occasional 
assistance from his colleagues, he also replied for the Library to the 
various issues raised. The general acceptance of his program is a 
testimony to its intrinsic merits and to his persuasive answers to 
criticisms. 

The impressions which follow are personal and the writer is 
solely responsible for them. They are not exhaustive and do not 
necessarily follow the order in which sentiments were voiced. 
Emphasis is placed on the results of discussion, though arguments 
that produced identical or divergent opinions are not neglected. 
On the whole, a most encouraging measure of unanimity was 
reached on every important point. 

The most remarkable feature of the conference was the whole- 
hearted endorsement of the preamble to Dr. Cleland’s program: 
“Regional studies, particularly those of an economic and social 
character, are primarily designed to furnish the basic material for 
an understanding and interpretation of contemporary life.” This 
definition of purpose was deliberately brought to members’ atten- 
tion several times but never evoked any dissent. That such a pre- 
amble was adopted without criticism is all-important, inasmuch 
as it should avert danger of the regional history of the Southwest 
becoming merely antiquarian or parochial. A yardstick has thereby 
been established by which contributions to the program can be 
measured. To avoid possible misunderstanding the explanation is 
made that the phrase “basic material” was not intended to be 
synonymous with “source material.” On the contrary, it was meant 
to stress monographs on the fundamentals that have made the 
Southwest of today. 

Local patriotism may seem, at first sight, to explain why all 
applauded the statement that the Southwest offered an ideal field 
for a regional study. But, as a matter of fact, many at the con- 
ference were not native Californians, and a third of those present 
had specialized in other directions. The unanimity would seem, 
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therefore, to be due to the strength of the case Dr. Cleland pre- 
sented: “The territory constitutes a natural geographic unit with 
a common historical background, but there is a diversity which ~ 
adds unusual elements of interest and importance. The Southwest 
illustrates the impact of three frontiers and cultures—the Indian, 
Hispanic, and Anglo-American. Certain sections of it exemplify 
one of the most significant features of American history—the 
rapid transformation of a grazing frontier into a highly developed 
agricultural community, which in turn has become a vast, complex 
industrial society. Other areas still retain their pastoral character, 
maintaining intact the enormous land grants of Spanish-Mexican 
origin, grazing large herds of cattle and sheep, and preserving the 
laws, customs, and institutions of the western range. Elsewhere in 
the Southwest, Indian life and culture predominate, affording 
opportunity for a comparative study of Indian-American relations 
and the nature and effects of the government’s varied Indian pol- 
icies. Finally, the development of such great interstate enterprises 
as Boulder Dam lends additional incentive and meaning to the 
study of the region as an economic and social unit.” 

The question of the geographical limits of the Southwest caused 
a lively discussion. The program suggested that the region em- 
braced southern California and much of Nevada, Utah, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. Among the comments and suggestions were: 
that a hard-and-fast line cannot be drawn between southern and 
northern California; that any population study would lead to the 
South and Middle West; that part of Texas lies in the Southwest; 
that Sonora and Lower California should be included; that the 
Hawaiian Islands have been closely associated with the early and 
present development of southern California; that a student of 
Spanish institutions in the Southwest would have to go as far afield 
as Louisiana; that the early tallow-and-hide trade was with New 
England; and that southern California has connections with all the 
rest of the world. 

Replies to these arguments followed this pattern: that to frame 
a program geographical limitations are essential, though they need 
not be rigid. A simile of a fruit tree in southern California was 
used, A gardener has many tasks besides picking the fruit. He has 
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to prune the branches, and fertilize and irrigate the soil, and his 
employer, if he owns an orchard, may find a market for its produce 
in New York or London. But the gardener remains primarily in- 
terested in raising a crop, and the owner in the profits he hopes 
to receive and expects to spend in southern California—not in the 
health of the citizens of New York or London. So the regional 
historian, however far he may have to travel in following the rami- 
fications of his subject, should always keep in mind that he is most 
concerned with the effect of these ramifications on his region. 
Another cogent argument was that the scope of a program depends 
on the material available for research, and there was no contradic- 
tion forthcoming to the statement that the limits proposed cor- 
responded to the collections at hand. Furthermore, there is already 
a definite consciousness of an economic region, and a cultural and 
social consciousness will follow. What a member of the conference 
called the hinterland of the Los Angeles metropolitan area is the 
region of the program. 

At this stage another member raised a question which he re- 
garded as fundamental and as affectmg the whole philosophy of 
the program: Are the areas outside southern California to be con- 
sidered merely as the hinterland of Los Angeles, and their history 
unimportant except when related to Los Angeles history? The 
answer was that everything depended on the approach. A topic 
starting at Los Angeles and involving a contribution by that city 
to the development of the Southwest would naturally treat the 
rest of the region as hinterland. Many topics, especially of an eco- 
nomic nature, as they draw nearer to the present day, would 
undoubtedly involve Los Angeles. But the program does not 
contemplate a series of studies with Los Angeles always in the 
foreground and the remainder of the region relegated to the back- 
ground. The subjects suggested have interest to the whole area, 
and Los Angeles would enter into a number of them only indi- 
rectly, if at all—as furnishing capital, supplying a market, and 
offering export facilities, in the case of an economic study. 

Chronologically, southwestern history was divided into three 
periods. The first was The Age of the Frontier and Semifrontier 
and extended from 1826, when the fur traders’ route between Great 
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Salt Lake and Los Angeles was opened, until 1876, when the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad was built. The second was The Middle Era, 
from 1876 to 1914, and the third, The Southwest of Today. Dr. 
Cleland pointed out that the program’s preamble made the third 
period the objective of the regional history contemplated. Yet, he 
continued, to understand and interpret the present a thorough 
knowledge of the preceding two periods is essential. No one raised 
any objection to these principles, but a few changes in date were 
proposed. One was that 1823, the year when the Santa Fé trail 
through Missouri was opened, be substituted for 1826, in order to 
include the beginning of American migration into Texas. Another 
was that 1917 be substituted for 1914. The response to the first 
suggestion was that, though Texas was once part of the Southwest, 
it was not so now—at least, not for present purposes. And 1914 
seemed a fitting year to close one period and start another, be- 
cause the war of 1914-18 affected the United States before her 
entry in 1917. A stronger case was made for carrying forward the 
date 1876 to the early eighties, and agreement was reached that a 
certain elasticity was justifiable in fixing chronological limits. 

Inevitably, perusal of the proposed list of topics elicited many 
additional suggestions, all of which were noted for consideration. 
The list, of course, was not meant to be exhaustive. Its modest pur- 
pose was to furnish samples of what was needed and might be 
produced within a reasonable time. One general criticism was the 
omission of political, constitutional, and legal history. A reply to 
the effect that politics reflect economic, social, and cultural forces 
at work, and might be postponed until they had been investigated, 
was not found wholly satisfying. But when the question was asked, 
If politics are included in the program from the start, what topics 
are suggested?, few definite proposals were forthcoming, perhaps 
because members turned aside to follow a new trail. 

A query whether a study of the Southwest should aim at inclu- 
siveness or at selection of exceptional features produced divergence 
of opinion. There seemed to be uncertainty whether uniqueness 
was a sound criterion and whether some of the alleged unique 
features were so in reality. Most if not all of those present inclined 
to the belief that hydroelectric development as an incident in 
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water conservation, and the motion-picture industry, were unique 
in America. Nevertheless, the prevalent view was that to concen- 
trate on the exceptional even as a starting point, was dangerous, 
because it would tempt students to imagine they saw unique ele- 
ments where none existed. Moreover, it would exclude many 
fundamentals. 

Section three of the program passed with the silence that gives 
consent. It was: “A careful selection of scholars to undertake the 
studies, and adequate editorial supervision of the resultant series 
of monographs, would be one of the first responsibilities of the 
Huntington Library. An advisory committee, representing various 
institutions and geographic areas, might well be established to coun- 
sel in the administration of the program.” 

Section four, that “the Library would undertake, over a series 
of years, the publication of some, if not all, of the monographs,” 
was warmly received, and complimentary remarks were made on 
the present high quality of the Library’s publications. 

The last section of the program, on the collection of source 
material, proved a fertile field for discussion. Unanimity seemed to 
prevail on the following points: 

(a) That, in view of the importance of newspapers for regional 
history, every effort should be made to complete, at some accessible 
library in the region, one file of at least each important newspaper 
published in the Southwest, and to compile lists of newspapers 
available with their locations, and to distribute them to centers 
of research; 

(b) That microfilming was the best way to complete files of 
newspapers; 

(c) That a co-operative attempt should be made to discover 
what materials are already in libraries and what in private hands, 
and whether the latter are accessible to students; 

(d) That lists of subjects completed (but not published) or in 
progress, which are concerned with the Southwest, should be com- 
piled and published; 

(e) That the various libraries should publish summary reports 
on such of their accessions as bear on the Southwest; and 
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(f) That apportionment of the field among different institutions 
would make collecting more systematic and convenient. 

Finally a little debate sprang up about the possibility of the 
Library’s giving greater encouragement than at present to young 
students, such as candidates for the degree of master of arts. On 
behalf of the Library, it was demonstrated that more had already 
been done, by grants-in-aid, for southwestern scholars or students 
than seemed to be realized. Inasmuch as the Library’s facilities 
were limited and strained to the utmost in the summer months of 
a normal year by an influx of mature scholars, young students 
could not be encouraged more than at present. They would be 
welcomed, provided that there was room for them and that they 
had received proper training in the use of manuscripts and rare 
books. As to pecuniary assistance, the funds available were better 
devoted to students who had already proved their capacity for 
research than to those making their first experiment in original 
work. A hint was also dropped that universities and colleges had 
the finest opportunities of encouraging students to devote them- 
selves to southwestern history. Suggestions were made that they 
should show how highly they value proficiency in it by their regula- 
tons for higher degrees and by their appointments and promotions. 








Notes and Documents 


Sidney as “The Learned Soldier” 


I“ 1604 there was published a work on military affairs, the contents 
of which are best explained by the long title: Foure paradoxes, 
or politique discourses. 2 concerning militarie discipline, written 
long since by Thomas Digges Esquire. 2 of the worthinesse of warre 
and warriors, by Dudley Digges, his sonne. The third paradox, by 
Dudley Digges, is thus stated: “That the sometimes neglected soul- 
diers profession deserues much commendation, and best becomes 
a Gentleman, that desires to liue vertuously, or die Honorablie.” 
The paradox is maintained with much show of learning and much 
striving for literary effect and is characteristically introduced by 
a “proeludium.” Digges proposes to write an apology for the 
military profession in lieu of the one Sir Philip Sidney should have 
written and did not. With determined plaintiveness he asks why 
Sidney the soldier, the learned soldier, should have chosen to defend 
poetry rather than the military profession. Perhaps his most in- 
teresting contribution, however, lies in his attempt to place the 
learned soldier beside the learned poet in the thinking of his day. 

In 1579 Geoffrey Gates had published The defence of militarie 
profession, extolling experience as the great teacher but acknowl- 
edging his lack of learning in his dedicatory epistle to the Earl of 
Oxford. Indeed, he seems to have been unable to write, for he says: 


Experience hath taught me to loue and to honour armes, and in the 
zeale of a good heart to couet the aduancement of martial occupation, 
which made me (an unlettered man) to take vnto me a notarie to 
sette downe in writing this drift in the defence and praise of warlike 
prowesse, against al contemners of the same: for the benefite and 
encouragement of my countrie and countrimen. 


Digges, like his father ana his father’s father, was concerned that 
the military profession should be strengthened and adorned with 
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historical, geographical, and mathematical learning. To him Sidne 
was the learned soldier. That an Orlando like Gates should have 
had to defend arms in 1579 while Sidney was working at his “un- 
elected vocation” and defending poetry seems ironic even to the 
modern. 

To Thomas Digges and to his son the contribution of learning 
to the military profession was a heart’s desire. It is no wonder, 
then, that Dudley Digges wrote of Sidney in his first paragraphs 
of defense of the military profession. Because the passage makes 
some slight contribution to the discussion of Sidney the soldier 
versus Sidney the poet and the patron of poets, and because I 
do not remember having seen it referred to by those partici- 
pating in the discussion, I have thought it worth reprinting. The 
following paragraphs are, then, the opening paragraphs of the 
“proeludium” quoted exactly except that the marginal notes of the 
original have been converted into footnotes, and figures rather 
than letters used to refer to them: 


I will neither deny, nor commend, my loue to Poetry, some little idle 
time spent in it for my priuate recreation I repent not, it hath good 
vse, and is a good exercise for busie yonge heads: The noble adorner 
of that practise Sir Phillip Sidney though he liued an age before me, 
I yet honor, I loue his memorie, and in my best wishes to my Countrie, 
I sometimes sadly wish our Nobility and Gentrie would be his follow- 
ers: yet being as he was a man of Armes by nature, quem Pallas nutriuit 
in antris,* of Pallas bringing vp, one that suckt milke from both her 
brests, a learned souldier; I would he had left the patronage of Poetrie 
to some more priuate spirit, and saued me a labor by bestowing his much 
better witte on some requisite Apologie for souldiers, whose profes- 
sion is now as much contemned as to be a Graetian,? or as a Scholer 
was wont to be in Rome, whose name is as vnpleasing as Jehan in 
France,’ or Ione in Naples,* whose nature is esteemed so vile, that some 
men thinke it iustice to make a conuertible reciprocation betwixte them 
and wandring houseles men: But when I call to minde howe Homer'® 
the best Poet chose as the best subiect to describe 


1Pallingen in Ariete. 
2Montag. lib, I, Essay 25. 
3Idem Essay 42. 
¢Guichard 1. lib. 

5Hora: de arte Portica. 
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Res gestas regumque, ducumque; © tristia bella: 
The exployts of Captaines, Kinges and dismall 
combatinges. 


Tyrtaeusque; mares animos ad Martia bella 
versibus exacuit. 
And how mens mindes to Martiall fight, 
Tyrtaeus did with rimes excite. 


When I remember how Leonidas and his companions had in memo- 
riall of their euer to be remembered seruice certaine Poeticall songs 
sunge by the Graetians how euen the rude inhabitants of Hispaniola’ 
like our auncient Bards haue their customarie rimes, Ad praelia excitan- 
tes auorum gesta recitando, to quicken their courages by reciting the 
acts of their forefathers; all which I know Sir Phillip Sidney so great 
a scholer, could not but know: then loe I enuie not the Muses good 
happe, that had one of Mars his followers to be their Champion: since 
his worthie deeds and honorable death assure me that he would haue 
spared that defence, if he had not assured himselfe that it was Poetries 
best vse 


Vt dignos laude viros vetet mori.® 
To Labour that the memorie 
of worthie men may neuer die. 


Sure then I thinke some thankfull Poet, that hath drunke store of 
Castalian liquour and is full of fury, cannot doo better than in requitall 
of his kindnes indeuour 


Vt gratus insigni referat Camena, dicenda musis preelia.? 
So sing in verse excelling 
wars worth the Muses telling. 


Nor needes he feare to want attention, vnlesse he wants a Poets wit 
to tell the contents of his booke in the proeme with 


Bella per Aemathios plus quam ciuilia campus &c.2° 
I sing the Ciuill warres tumultuous broyles &c. 


Assuredly had it befallen me, in bicipiti somniasse Pernasso,™ to steale 


8}bidem et Iusti: Histo. 
7Pet. Marti: Dec: 3. Cap. 7. 
8Hora. Od: 8 lib. 4. 

%Idem. 

10Luna: lib. 1. 

11Perseus, 
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a nap amongst the rest in the top of the mountaine, or si quid mea car- 
mina possent, if my verses were of any vertue, I would desire to write 
some worthy souldiers praise in dust and bloud as dz Bartas hoped to 
doo Henrie of France his in Pampeluna. But foole that I am. 


I neuer dranke of Aganippe wel 
nor euer did in shade of Tempe sit.'? 


Nor am I able to persade our Poets to intreate of warres indeede. 


Lity B. CAMPBELL 


12Sir Phillip Sidney. 
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The By-Election at Grantham, 1678 


F  gpeery to the official publication, Names of Members Re- 
turned to Sit in Parliament, Sir Robert Markham was elected 
M. P. for Grantham on March 12, 1678, vice Sir William Thorold, 
deceased. Four days later the House of Commons’ Journals record 
a petition from Sir William Ellis complaining of an undue return 
of Sir Robert Markham which was referred to the Committee of 
Privileges and Elections. A similar entry appears under date, 
May 23, presumably because a new committee had been named 
on that day. On June 10 the Committee reported that Markham 
was not duly elected and that Ellis was. The question was then put, 
to agree with the Committee, and a division took place. For the 
Noes, there voted 179, and for the Ayes, 167. Thereupon the 
House, having rejected its Committee’s report, resolved that Mark- 
ham was duly elected. 

The reason why the House seated Markham instead of Ellis 
must be a matter of inference, for direct evidence is lacking. The 
tellers’ names suggest that the vote followed party lines. Lord 
O’Brien and Sir John Talbot would have been likely to support 
a candidate agreeable to the King and his chief minister, the Earl 
of Danby, for the former was Danby’s son-in-law and the latter 
a recipient of secret-service money and holder of various minor 
offices as well as a captaincy of the Foot Guards and a lieutenant- 
colonelcy of dragoons. The tellers for the minority were Sir Eliab 
Harvey and William Harbord. The former’s political views at this 
time are unknown,' but he may have belonged to the Country 
Party because he was chosen M. P. for Essex County in February, 
1679 when the tide was running strongly against courtiers. Harbord 
was a strong opponent of Danby’s. 

The family connections of the two candidates at Grantham also 
support the notion that politics rather than the merits of the case 
may have dictated the division in the House of Commons. Sir 


1He is not listed as belonging to the Parliament of 1661-79 in the Names of 
Members, but he probably was returned for old Sarum at the by-election caused 
by Sir Edward Nicholas’ death in 1669. 
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Robert Markham was the son of a royalist who had been fined for 
taking the side of Charles I during the Civil War. Sir William 
Ellis was the great-nephew of another Sir William Ellis who had 
been created a Justice of the Common Pleas in 1672 but removed 
in 1676—he was reinstated in 1679. This judge may be identical 
with a William Ellis, solicitor-general to Oliver and Richard Crom- 
well. If the candidates at Grantham shared the politics of their 
kinsmen—and Ellis assuredly did, as will shortly appear—they 
would represent the rather inchoate parties that contemporaries 
labelled Court and Country in 1678 and Tory and Whig a year or 
so later. They would also furnish an example of the way in which 
the quarrels of the Civil War tended to be perpetuated in party 
struggles after the Restoration. 

This introductory statement, in combination with footnotes, 
may elucidate the appended document which was found among 
accounts of the Temple family, of Stowe, Buckinghamshire. It is 
endorsed, “Sir Robert Markham, paper.” Inasmuch as Markham 
does not seem to have had any connection with Sir Richard Temple, 
its presence among the latter’s accounts is hard to explain. A plau- 
sible suggestion is that Temple, a leader of Danby’s faction in the 
Commons, may have been supplied with the paper to inform him 
of the case and, possibly, to furnish material for a speech. In tran- 
scribing the following documents the spelling has generally been 
modernized. Goprrey Davies 


1677° 


Ten evidences of the roool. lent to the Town gratis 
To be paid rool. per annum for 10 years as promised to be for- 
given to the town if Sir William Ellis were chosen the proofs are 
as followeth. Mr. Coddington® told him he had persuaded Sir 
William Ellis when Thorold was extreme ill and not like long to 
live to do some kindness for the town that he might oblige them 
& prevailed with* him to lend them 1oool. with interest to be 


21, e. 1677/8. 


3Presumably John Coddington who became an alderman in 1675. Edmund 
Turnor, Collections for the History of Grantham (1806), p. 48. 


“Beginning of April 1677.” Original note. 
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repaid in 10 years & this in order unto & just before his declaring 
to stand for the Burgesship® 

Sir William Ellis declared* he would stand for Burgess and began 
to make parties.’ Hodgkinson told him to his knowledge Ellis had 
offered 1oool. without interest to be paid as supra & that the town 
was to give bond to Sir Robert Carr* for the said sum which Sir 
Robert’s name was used in trust for Sir William® 

To prove the money lent & that it was Sir William Ellises money 
& that he promised to burn the bonds if he were chosen & that 
if he did not yet the town valued the loan at sool.”° 

Bacon Sir William Ellises agent acknowledged that the roool. 
lent was Sir William Ellises money™ 

Received sool. of the money of Judge Ellises servant to be re- 
turned to Grantham & the said servant told her the judge or Sir 
William had lent 800l. to the town to pay their debts” 

The town expected advantage from Sir William if chosen be- 
cause his uncle Judge Ellis at the beginning of this parliament 
when he stood himself offered them rool. per annum if he were 
chose*® 

They began to drink & make entertainments in the town near 
12 months before Sir William Thorold died whereby they spent 
great sums of money extravagantly“ 


5“William Parkins.” Original note in the margin apparently indicating the 
source of the information. 

8“Faster 1677.” Original note. 

William Parkins.” Original note. 

8Among the benefactors to Grantham listed by Turnor appears Sir William 
Carr, said to have “lent the corporation roool. and received it again by tool. a 
year, without interest, 2751.” The last sum would seem to represent the amount 
saved by non-payment of interest. An original note explains: “It is no unusual 
thing in those two familyes to take securityes in trust mutually for each other 
for Sir Robert Carr hath 800l. per annum taken in Judge Ellises name in trust 
for him as is comonly reported.” 


*William Parkins.” Original note. 

10Richard Grant.” Original note. 

11“Mr, Harcourt.” Original note. 

12“Mistress Applegate.” Original note. 

18“Robert Calcroft senior.” Original note. Robert Calcroft became an alderman 
in 1669. 

14“Note Sir William Ellis and Sir Edmund Turner stood first in competition 
for the burgesship.” Original note. 
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Sir Robert Markham never thought of standing before the elec- 
tion when [he] was invited thereto he went down on Saturday 
the 9th of March, came to Grantham 1oth/ declared he would 
stand 11th/ was elected on the 12th. 

And besides this Sir Robert Markham offers against 15 of Sir 
William Ellises voices that they were procured by notorious brib- 


eries which takes them off 
Sir Robert Markham had 
Good voices Residents pay- 


ing Lot & Scot 76 
Residents that pay neither 
Lot nor Scot 14 


Foreigners*® Nonresidents 14 


104 


15Al] marked “doubtful” in MS. 


Sir William Ellis had 

Good voices Residents pay- 

ing Lot & Scot 66 
Residents*® that pay neither 

Lot nor Scot 23 
Paupers*® that receive collec- 

tions 04 
Foreigners*® Nonresidents 18 


III 
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Swift’s Letter to a Very Young Lady 


on her Marriage 


TT identity of the “very young Lady” to whom Swift ad- 
dressed a letter upon her marriage has never been definitely 
established. Ever since the table of contents of the Miscellanies 
(1727, Vol. II) listed “A Letter to a young Lady (Mrs. Rochfort) 
upon her Marriage,” editors have disagreed, some claiming that the 
recipient was Mrs. John Rochfort, others that she was Mrs. George 
Rochfort. The Rochforts of Gaulstown were close friends of 
Swift’s, and both George and John figure frequently in Swift’s 
letters and poems. John seems to have been a particular favorite: 
“He was named by Stella one of her executors; and he was selected 
a member of the Lunacy Commission appointed, in 1742, to in- 
quire into the state of Swift’s mind.”* 

George Faulkner in his collected editions of Swift’s works 
(1735, 1741, 1746) makes no mention of the identity of the young 
lady, although he does vouchsafe that the letter was “Written in 
the Year 1723.” In his edition of 1768, however, he adds two foot- 
notes, stating that the young lady’s father was Dr. Staunton, a 
Master in Chancery, and that her husband was John Rochfort, 
second son of the Lord Chief Baron.’ 

The writer of John Rochfort’s obituary takes it for granted that 
Swift’s letter was addressed to the deceased’s wife: “Died. On 
Wednesday [January 30, 1771], in an advanced age . . . John 
Rochfort, Esq., . . . He was a most intimate friend and favourite 
of Dean Swift, whose excellent letter to a young married lady 
(this gentleman’s wife) shews how much that great genius was 
interested in his happiness. Hoey’s Dublin Mercury, No. 667, Jan- 
uary 29-31, 1771.” 


1The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), I, 278. 
2The Works of the Reverend Dr. Jonathan Swift (Dublin, 1768), I, 358-59. 
3Notes and Queries, 8th ser., II (July 16, 1892), p. 46. 
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Nichols declares, however, that “This letter was addressed to 
lady Betty Moore, youngest daughter of Henry earl of Drogheda, 
on her marriage to Mr. George Rochfort.” He continues: “Mr. 
Faulkner supposes the letter was rather addressed to the lady of 
Mr. John Rochfort, who married a daughter of Dr. Staunton, a 
master in chancery.” Sir Walter Scott leans toward the latter alter- 
native: “Mrs. Pilkington pretends that this letter was written on 
Lady Betty Moore’s marriage with Mr. George Rochfort. But 
Mr. Faulkner, who is the more sound authority, supposes it ad- 
dressed to Mrs. John Rochford [sic], daughter of Dr. Staunton.” 
Sir Walter had obviously not consulted Mrs. Pilkington, for she 
pretends no such thing. She carefully refrains from committing 
herself: 

“On our Return to the Deanery-house, we found there, waiting 
our coming Dr. Delany and Mr. Rochford [sic], to whose Wife, 
A Letter of Advice to a new-married Lady, (publish’d since in the 
Dean’s Works) was written, and which by the bye, the Lady did 
not take as a compliment, either to her or the Sex, ... .”° 

Sir Walter, like many another harassed editor, was apparently 
relying on a secondary source, Nichols, who says: “This letter was 
addressed to lady Betty Moore, youngest daughter of Henry earl 
of Drogheda, on her marriage to Mr. George Rochfort; and (if we 
may credit Mrs. Pilkington) was not taken by the lady as a com- 
pliment either on herself or the sex. Memoirs, vol. I, p. 64.”° 
Nichols does not actually say that Mrs. Pilkington identifies the 
bride as Mrs. George Rochfort; he merely cites her as authority 
for the statement that “the lady” did not consider the letter a com- 
pliment. Temple Scott was also misled by Nichols and neglected 
to consult Mrs. Pilkington’s Memoirs (although Nichols had con- 
siderately given the exact reference): 

“Nichols repeats what Mrs. Pilkington asserted (“Memoirs,” 
vol. i, p. 64) that this letter was addressed to Lady Betty Moore, 


4The Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Sir Walter Scott (znd ed., London, 1883), 
IX, 203. 


5Memoirs of Mrs. Laetitia Pilkington (London, 1748), I, 63-64. 


64 Supplement to Dr. Swift's Works: Containing Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse (London, 1779), II, 333. 
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the youngest daughter of Henry, Earl of Drogheda, on her mar- 
riage with Mr. George Rochfort. The ‘Miscellanies’ of 1727 states 
that the lady was Mrs. Rochfort simply, who, according to Faulk- 
ner, the printer of Dublin, was Mrs. John Rochfort, a daughter of 
Dr. Staunton, a Master in Chancery.” 

F, Elrington Ball, editor of Swift’s Correspondence, whose inval- 
uable notes show his intimacy with Swift’s circle, declares: “In my 
opinion there can be no doubt that it was to Nim Rochfort’s wife 
Swift addressed the ‘Letter to a Very Young Lady on her Mar- 
riage,’ (‘Prose Works,’ xi, 114) as she was married at the time it was 
written, and belonged to a family, the Stauntons, known to Swift 
(supra, vol. iii, p. 299).”* Nim, short for Nimrod, was the nickname 
of John Rochfort.’ Mr. Harold Williams, on the other hand, dis- 
agrees with Ball, though his suggestion is very cautious: “Gauls- 
town House . . . was given by Lord Chief Baron Rochfort to his 
eldest son, George, on that son’s marriage to Lady Betty Moore, 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Drogheda. It is not impossible 
that to her Swift addressed his Letter to a very young Lady on her 
marriage... .”*° 

It is not impossible, perhaps, but highly improbable when we 
compare the dates of the two brothers’ marriages with the date of 


the letter. The marriage of Lady Elizabeth Moore took place on 
January 24, 1704." Deborah Staunton was married to John Roch- 
fort on January 19, 1722 O.S. The editor of the Peerage adds: “To 
her [Deborah Staunton] it was, that the ingenious Dean Swift 
wrote that incomparable letter for the conduct of her life in the 
marriage state, printed among his miscellaneous works.”’? Although 


*The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1907), XI, 
114. 


8The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F, Elrington Ball (London, 1913), 
V, 261. 


9] bid., Il, 128. 
10The Poems of Jonathan Swift, I, 277. 


11John Lodge, The Peerage of Ireland (revised by Mervyn Archdall, London, 
1789), III, 24. Ball, however, says that Robert Rochfort “arranged the marriage 
of his eldest son to a daughter of the Earl of Drogheda 1706. “The Judges in 
Ireland (New York, 1927), Il, 68. 


12[bid., Il, 23. 
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Faulkner dated the letter 1723, the later editors assign no date. 
There is, fortunately, other and conclusive evidence. In the Hunt- 
ington Library there is a manuscript of the letter, a fair copy in 
Swift’s hand,** which is dated Feb. 11, 1722-23, about three weeks 
after Deborah’s wedding. The first sentence of the letter corrob- 
orates this lapse of time: “The Hurry and Impertinence of receiv- 
ing and paying Visits on Account of your Marriage, being now 
over; you are beginning to enter into a Course of Life, where 
you will want much Advice to divert you from falling into many 
Errors, Fopperies, and Follies to which your Sex is subject.” 
There can be no doubt that the recipient of Swift’s advice, 
whether she liked it or not, was Deborah Staunton. Thus also is the 
accuracy of Faulkner’s notes on Irish affairs again vindicated. 


KATHERINE HorNBEAK 


13HM 1599. President Herbert Davis, who brought the manuscript to my atten- 
tion, thinks that this may possibly be the very letter which Deborah received. The 
question of the identity of the young lady arose in connection with the preparation 
of volume IX of Mr. Davis’ Shakespeare Head edition of Swift’s works. 
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Notes on Prints 


eee acquisitions of prints for the Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery have been diverse, ranging from a fine group of 
British eighteenth century mezzotints to Timothy Cole’s woodcut 
set of “Old Italian Masters,” and a long series of French nineteenth 
century fashion plates. Aquatint is represented by Francis Jukes’s 
(1747-1812) plate of the “New Council House at Salisbury,” pub- 
lished March 31, 1798, after Dayes’s drawing, and early nineteenth 
century English mezzotint by some of Samuel Cousins’ master- 
pieces after Lawrence, and David Lucas’ unique interpretation of 
Constable, by means of his daring new use of mezzotint. 
Chroma-lithography is represented by two important sets: 
George Scharf’s (1788-1860) large sheets of the building of New 
London Bridge, published in 1831, and T. Shotter Boys’s (1803-74) 
Picturesque Architecture in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, etc., published 
in 1839 and dedicated to C. Hullmandel, who printed the plates. 
Boys himself described the result as “almost a new art”; and, in- 
deed, in achieving his aim of transparence, gradation and subtlety 
of outdoor lighting, these lithographs strikingly demonstrate what 
a long stride the process had taken even since 1831. The volume 
of Picturesque Architecture, presented to the Library, came from 
the Court Library of the Princes of Furstenberg, at Donaueschin- 
gen. It is bound in a red Roxburgh style of binding, on which, 
stamped in gold, is the “ornament copied from one of the corbels 
in St. Severin in Paris,” as Boys says in his foreword. Incidentally 
a strange misstatement in the biographical note on Shotter Boys, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum Catalogue of Water Colour 
Painting (1927), should be nailed. The note alleges that Boys’s 
drawings in Picturesque Architecture were made “after David 
Roberts, R. A., and others.” Quite to the contrary; not only does 
the title-page tell us that the series was “drawn from Nature on 
Stone” by Boys himself, but also at least twenty-four of the twenty- 
eight subjects (excluding the title-page) are signed by him. The 
Huntington Library set is in virtually mint condition; none of 
the sheets has been unduly exposed to light. It is interesting to 
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observe how perfectly the blues have stood—especially in skies 
and in greys composed of blue and red—when comparison is 
made with prints of the same series which have not been quite so 
carefully conserved. 


When Mr. Andrew Shirley compiled his catalogue of The Pub- 
lished Mezzotints of David Lucas after John Constable (1930), 
he remarked that “it is still fairly true to say that to the world 
at large, familiar enough with the Liber Studiorum, Constable’s 
English Landscape is a title almost without connotation.” Ponder- 
ing the reasons why Turner’s Liber had been kept green while 
Lucas’ translations of Constable have been forgotten, Mr. Shirley 
still concluded that “as engraving Lucas’ work is in every respect 
as worthy of admiration and recognition as anything in the Liber 
Studiorum.” Shirley’s catalogue, the first to be made, is pretty 
thorough, although the author spoke modestly of it as a skeleton 
for future work. It seems unlikely that the closest scrutiny of 
Lucas’ prints will discern much more wherewith to drape Mr. 
Shirley’s well-covered bones. Among the collections he referred 
to, in distinguishing states, are four in America: two of them 
public. The gift by Dr. George Martyn and his wife of a bound 
set of English Landscape adds the Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery to that short list of American collections. 

This volume contains more than a complete set of the twenty- 
two prints published in five parts by Constable himself between 
June-July, 1830 and July, 1832. In addition are three of the seven 
plates issued in 1838 (after Constable’s death) by F. G. Moon, 
and one of Constable’s scarce etchings—the so-called “Milford 
Bridge.” Bound in with the prints are two letters from Constable: 
(1) to Allan Cunningham, begging acceptance “of my English 
Landscape,” conveyed by Mr. Bower, “the tutor of my sons”; (2) 
to Sir Henry Ellis, introducing Mr. George Harrison, an artist, 
who wished to study in the Antique Gallery of the British Museum. 
With one exception all the plates are in published lettered states. 
The exception is “Castle Acre Priory” (1838), a before letters 
process proof. 

In cataloguing the engravings presented to the Library certain 
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small questions relating to Mr. Shirley’s findings have been noticed. 
Since they are relevant to the necessary (if not yery lively) business 
of defining states, they are noted below. Mr. Shirley classified 
the type used in the titles thus: open; fine open; open, double 
strokes on right sides; open thick and thin; thick and thin; and 
struck. More explicitly the types might be classed (1) open, with 
single strokes; (2) open, with double strokes on the right sides; 
(3) thick and thin (when the space between the double strokes 
is filled in solid), (4) struck (when a central stroke is placed in- 
side open letters) and (5) filled. Mr. Shirley sometimes used 
“open,” or “fine open” to describe (1), (2), and (3). But if, as 
seems probable, (1) preceded (2)—as (2) preceded (3)—then 
a finer distinction might be made to differentiate states. In the fol- 
lowing list the plates are grouped according to their publication 
in the five parts issued serially. The identification of states is made 
in the light of Mr. Shirley’s catalogue. Measurements are in inches. 
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In January, 1712, Mr. Spectator visited Betty Cross-Stitch at the 
Seven Stars in Covent Garden to see the jointed baby just come 
from Paris. This mam’selle arrived when London ladies, cut off 
from Paris fashions by the war, were in despair. Before the war, 
puppets had come over monthly. They may have been wooden 
dolls, as is generally assumed, but by 1732 “wax human bodies made 
at Paris” were advertised in London papers. Though it is likely that 
some of these were meant to play in puppet shows, it is equally 
likely that others were intended as dressmakers lay-figures; for, as 
we know, wax costumed figures had been in use for many years. 
These wax or wooden mannequins were the forbears of the sophis- 
ticated fashion plates of the mid-nineteenth century and of the 
living mannequins of today.* Presumably they were, at least in 
Mr. Spectator’s time, so costly and precious that they seldom trav- 
elled into the English provinces. Only with the circulation of 
fashion plates could the ladies of Salisbury or York manage to 
keep abreast with Paris and London modes; then, too, the “social- 
ites” of New York could vie with their sisters in Europe. 

Innumerable books deal with fashion and costume; one of the 
best and handiest was issued by the London Museum in 1934. 
Only the other day Mr. James Laver, Keeper of the Department 
of Drawings in the Victoria and Albert Museum, published his 
account of the philosophy of fashion. But, so far as the present 
writer is aware, no one has seriously dealt with fashion plates them- 
selves. They seem to be taken for granted, as newspapers used to 
be: as ephemeral conveniences whose authorship is nobody’s busi- 
ness. But even with newspapers we now recognize the value of 
identifying in them the contributions of writers who achieved a 
place in letters outside journalism. Moreover we do not ignore 
the contributory light that news-sheets throw on the tides of life. 
But a stronger argument for some critical study of fashion plates 
and their authors is that at one period the skill and taste of fashion 
artists created a delightful art. 

These reflections, apparently inconsequent enough, spring from 
a cursory survey of a recent bequest of the Heartwell Collection 


1Support for this biological suggestion is found in the dictionary definition of 
mannequin: “lay figure; unnatural figure.” 
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of French fashion plates, which express the aspirations of ladies in 
Paris, London, Amsterdam, Leipzig, and New York, from about 
1820 till the close of the nineteenth century. These sixty albums 
seem to present the student of manners with several lines of specu- 
lation, and the student of art with material for new and profitable 
research. Each student would find himself meditating graver things 
than the cut of a skirt or the décolleté of a bodice. They could pon- 
der the causes of growth and change, of perfection and decay. 
Turning these leaves they could watch the birth of an ideal and 
the rapid perfection of an art, minor though it be. They could 
witness the shattering of the one and the quick declension of the 
other, and ask themselves why, at particular times, these things 
happened; why the popular demand for something exquisite should 
abruptly change to satisfaction with vulgarity; why an ideal, 
that can only be called distinguished, should be displaced by 
one which could hardly be termed other than cheaply common. 
The popular ideals of successive decades are clearly expressed, with 
varying degrees of skill, by the illustrated advertisements belonging 
to their period. Astride the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
Jules David, a Compte-Calix, or Anais Toudouze sold their em- 
ployers’ dresses by exquisitely suggesting that purchasers would 
look as charming, as poetic, as finely wrought, as regal, as the ladies 
in their drawings. Time and art changed; by the 1920’s fashion 
plates were doing the same job by slickly encouraging hopes of 
looking like a jaded cabaret dancer. 

A cursory survey of these French fashion plates indicates that 
Jules David (1808-92), Anais Toudouze (1822-99), her sisters 
Héloise Leloir (1820-73) and Laure Noél (1827-78); Compte- 
Calix (1813-80) and Pauquet (perhaps Hippolyte, born 1797) 
composed the golden age of their small but charming art, which 
lasted some twenty years—from about 1845 till about 1865. These 
artists (whose non-journalistic work—Salon exhibits and so forth— 
are recorded in the various dictionaries) and the admirable en- 
gravers who interpreted them—for example, Reville, Gervais, 
Bodin, Desjardins, Carrache, Montaut d’Oloron, and Portier— 
produced an art which perfectly performed its function—salesman- 
ship. To their invention, taste, and skill we must add the skill and 
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physical material with which the prints were colored. For one of 
the fatal causes of the decline from taste to vulgarity, which set 
in somewhere about 1865-70, was the use of process printing in- 
stead of painted water-color, just as the introduction of aniline 
dyes vulgarized dress fabrics. 

That golden age did not, of course, appear suddenly to delight 
the Paris ladies. This brief note does not pretend to discover the 
historical development of the fashion plate, because ignorance 
should sometimes be allowed to preclude disclosure. Fashion prints 
were doubtless current in the eighteenth century, but, judging by 
a few examples of about 1810, the run of them must have stuck 
strictly to simple delineation of make and style, tout court. The 
figure within the dress, or the head beneath the hat, was that of 
a lay figure. It seems pretty certain that in those early days the 
artists made their drawings from the grandchildren, perhaps, of 
the jointed babies—of wax or wood—to whom Mr. Spectator 
refers. And when two figures were employed to display different 
aspects of a style, each minded her own business, as good puppets 
do. Not till about 1832 were efforts made to animate these figures 
by expressing a sort of conversational intercourse between them. 
This use of costumed puppets persisted into the 1840’s, overlapping 
the work of the skilled artists to whom we have referred. A pioneer 
of the new school was Louis Marie Lanté (b. 1789), a landscape 
painter who exhibited at the Salon between 1824-38, and is best 
known by his serial “Galerie des Femmes célébres,” engraved by 
Gatine. Lanté began fashion drawing in 1817; his plates occur in 
Costumes de Paris, and abound in La Mode as late certainly as 1836. 
He appears to have drawn from a living model and he certainly 
delighted in design, using his opportunities (as good artists will) 
to express his perception of pattern and rhythm, recession, and 
projection, and making drawings that far exceeded what was ex- 
pected of him. Another pioneer was Numa—probably Pierre, who 
exhibited in the Salon after 1848. Limited though he was in inven- 
tion and resourcefulness, his work of 1837, in La Mode, Le Journal 
des Dames et des Demoiselles, and other fashion journals, is a begin- 
ning of the accomplishment we see ten years later. 

Irrelevant to that eventual accomplishment, but a most interest- 
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ing interlude, was the surprising and exotic appearance, as a 
fashion artist, of Sulpice Guillaume Chevalier, better known as 
Gavarni (1804-66), who is justly mentioned in the same breath 
with Daumier. He was induced to contribute fashion plates for 
La Mode (founded 1830) for which Lanté was working in 1832. 
How soon, we are unable to say. But in 1834 La Mode has a de- 
lightful Gavarni (lithographed by Benard): a spirited drawing 
of a girl “en mousseline blanche, 4 mantille d’Angleterre, bonnet 
d’Angleterre, rubans de taffetas satiné.” Two things are notable 
in Gavarni’s intrusion into fashion plates: his importation of lively 
draughtsmanship, and the use of lithography in fashion plates. 
Compared with the static figures of the earlier fashion draughts- 
men and their traditional academic style, Gavarni’s expression of 
action and his fluent line were revolutionary. So for a time was 
the influence of the looser and broader effect of lithographic repro- 
duction. Almost at once, it seems, the customary method of pure 
line engraving for fashion plates was changed, and a combination 
of etching and engraving was resorted to, in simulation of the 
breadth and freedom of Gavarni lithographed. Lithographs by or 
after other artists appear about this time—Daems (perhaps Fer- 
dinand J.), A. Jacquemin and Alfred André Geniole (1813- 
61), known as a genre and portrait painter. Several lithographs by 
Daems are in the Journal des Modes for 1836; and one by Geniole— 
nearly as spirited as Gavarni’s—is in the Journal des Jeunes Per- 
sonnes of 1836. For some reason—perhaps they were too slight to 
attract their public, lithographs had a short run in these fashion 
plates. Some of Gavarni’s drawings were reproduced by line en- 
graving and suffer thereby. 

Gavarni was not the man to work very long for the costumiers. 
But in invading the old tradition and making a fashion plate a work 
of art, desirable for its quality of line and suggestion of grace, mood, 
and movement, he is important in the history of this minor art. 
We note in passing the apparently casual presence of a charming 
etching in La Mode of 1835 by the well-known etcher Ceélestin 
Nanteuil—in its own right a little conversation piece in the manner 
of David Wilkie. The latest example in these albums of Gavarni’s 
fashion work seems to have been made in 1840 for Le Bon Ton, a 
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journal with an agent on Broadway in New York; so that this 
drawing may have charmed the ladies there. Meanwhile in Paris the 
art of Winterhalter was setting a standard, and the romantic 
school—for instance, Ary Scheffer—had created a poetic atmos- 
phere. Naturally something of Winterhalter’s standard of high 
finish, and more than an echo of the popular poetic mood are reflect- 
ed in the fashion plates of what we have called the golden period. 

Today we deride the fashions of that time, and according to the 
London Times should blush that our mothers or grandmothers 
paraded in them. From the point of view of ungraced utility, let 
alone austerity, the Times may be right. Viewing mummied relics 
of that age, standing lifeless, or hanging limp, in museums, we 
can endorse such a judgment. But it is different if we regard the 
fashion plates of about a century ago abstractly, as we see Persian, 
or Venetian, or Chinese paintings of costumed people. For the 
odd thing is that Jules David’s, Compte-Calix’s, and Anais Tou- 
douze’s plates not only give credibility to the toilettes of Paris 
but also establish their beauty. Their pyramidal silhouettes, like 
yachts under full sail, their daring mass and breadth, and combined 
sumptuousness and delicacy, seem made for bigger artists; they are 
the stuff of which great mural decorations have been painted. 
Looking back from the age of slacks, knee-length skirts, Subway 
(or Tube) trains, and so on, and taking the utilitarian view, we 
recognize how wrong, if not immoral, those fashions were. But 
the artists who knew them living, and responding emotionally to 
them expressed their beauty, make them right as well as lovely. 

The explanation is that consistent qualities inform this minor 
art: qualities of ideal, material, and craftsmanship. The delicacy, 
breeding, and (in Compte-Calix’s plates) the regal poise of the 
ladies (for whom, it seems, we should blush) are of a piece with 
the striking lines and rich stuffs of their toilettes, the taste and 
thorough skill of their dressmakers, and the fine color and ele- 
gance of the drawings. These all hang together; if one loses quality, 
all suffer. So that when about 1870 aniline dyes, the tumbled folds 
of plush, and the wretched line of bustles corrupted color, mass, 
and silhouette, the game was up. Or conversely one might say that 
when a cheaper ideal came in, quality deteriorated all down the 
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line: ideal, draughtsmanship, color, and process of reproduction. 
Compte-Calix does not appear to have lingered on into the de- 
cadence; nor did Pauquet. But Jules David and Anais Toudouze 
not only grew feeble in the natural course of age and excessive 
work, but became shop names as well. Anais’ sisters—Heéloise 
Leloir and Laure Noél—both gently declined towards the end of 
their careers—they were working for about twenty-seven and 
thirty years, respectively. But death spared them the ignominy 
that clouds Toudouze’s name. The depth of her shame (if we care 
to remember the high standard of her work in the period 1845- 
65) can be plumbed in La Mode Illustrée of the eighties and nine- 
ties, when plates of great vulgarity were published over her trade 
signature. 

Some day, no doubt, the school of French fashion artists will be 
learnedly examined, as is the lot of the minor arts in turn. And 
collateral interests will be noted incidentally. How gruesome, for 
example, was the affinity between the monstrous fashions—male 
and female—of the 1830’s, and the neo-Gothic taste in furniture. 
With what looks like sadistic but probably was genuine pride the 
fashion artists seat their puppet figures on chairs grotesque in 
gothicity, and rest their tapering arms on une table gothique, which, 
the superscriptions tell us, could be bought at this shop or that. 
Eyeing these fantastic structures and the figures lolling on them we 
are fascinated to behold how the mounting, tortured forms of chair 
backs are echoed by the ladies’ silhouettes: rising from immense 
bishop sleeves and incredibly splayed yokes, up swan-like necks, 
to coiled topknots poised perilously on coiffures. Another item 
which might be studied is the uses made of Paris fashion plates—if 
not the piracy practiced—by American journals a century ago. 
Presumably without a qualm—since they probably felt quite safe— 
Godey’s Lady’s Book would appropriate a Jules David plate, and 
doctor it. Not only would the French fashion be adapted to Ameri- 
can taste and needs (which is understandable) but, in addition, two 
of David’s designs might be “telescoped” to make one plate, or an 
alien figure introduced in place of one of David’s. 

The following list of French fashion artists, with an indication 
of the journals for which they worked and the dates of their 
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activity, is given not as a complete skeleton for future work, but 
rather as a fragment which might help further study. On a great 
number of the Heartwell fashion plates—for instance those from 
Le Petit Courrier des Dames—the authentic dates are printed. But 
on a great many others the dating was pencilled by caprice or guess. 
So notwithstanding some endeavor toward correctness, the dates 
given in this list must be regarded as approximate. 


Artist 
M. Adam? 


A. J. Caverne 


F. de Closmesnil 


Anais Colin, see 
Toudouze 

Héloise Colin, see 
Leloir 

Laure Colin, see Noél 

F. C. Compte-Calix 


[F. J.] Daems 


Jules David (and his 
studio) 


Delhomme 


S. G. Gavarni 


Journals 
La Mode Illustrée 


Journal des Demoiselles; Petit 
Courrier des Dames 


Journal des Demoiselles; La 
Mode; Petit Courrier des 
Dames 


Correo de Ultramar; Journal des 
Soirées de Famille; Magasin des 
Familles; Modes Parisiennes; 
Toilette de Paris 


Journal des Modes 


Echo du Moniteur de la Mode; 
The Fashions; Journal des Dames 
et des Demoiselles; Moniteur des 
Dames et des Demoiselles; Moni- 
teur de la Mode; Revue de la 
Mode 


Caprice; Journal des Femmes 


Bon Ton; Journal des Jeunes Per- 
sonnes; La Mode; Petit Courrier 
des Dames 


Period (approx.) 
1861-62 


1852-56 


1848-52 


1850-66 


1836 


ca. 1845-89 


1844-48 


1834-38 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Artist 
A. A. Geniole 


S. Hervy 
Hujus 

A. Jacquemin 
Lacauchie 


J. Lange 


L. M. Lanté 


H. Leloir 


Levert 


M 


A. Mxxx 


(Comtesse de) Moeriss 


V. Morland 


Journals 


Journal des Jeunes Personnes 
Petit Courrier des Dames 
Unnamed plate 

Journal des Demoiselles 
Moniteur de la Mode 


Bon Ton; Cabinet de Lecture et 
le Voleur; Journal des Journaux 


Costumes de Paris; La Mode 


Caprice; Corbeille; Echo des 
Feuilletons et Journal des Jour- 
naux; Foyer Domestique; France 
Elégant (perhaps) ;Gazette Rose; 
Guide Sajou; Journal des Jeunes 
Personnes; Magasin des Demoi- 
selles; Magasin des Familles; La 
Mode; Mode Illustrée; Modes 
Frangaises (Journal des Demoi- 
selles); Musée des Familles; Paris 
Elégant; Petit Messager; Le Vo- 
leur et le Cabinet de Lecture 
Reunis 


Journal des Demoiselles; Monde 
Elégant (Courrier de la Mode) 


Costumes Parisiens; Mercure des 
Salons; Modes de Paris 


Journal des Demoiselles; Petit 
Courrier des Dames 


Diable Rose; Génie de la Mode 


Journal des Demoiselles; Toilette 
de Paris 


wA 
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Period (approx.) 
1836 


1856 
ca. 1823 
1841-45 


1857 


1845-46 


1827-35 


ca. 1845-72 


1845-59 


1832-44 


1853-56 


1859-63 


1868 
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Artist 
A. Morton 


C. Nanteuil 


L. Noél 


P. Numa 


Pauquet 


E. Preval 


J. Ribault 


A. Toudouze 


Journals 


Journal des Demoiselles 


La Mode; Revue du Monde Eleé- 
gant 


Journal des Demoiselles; Journal 
des Demoiselles et Petit Courrier 
des Dames; Magasin des Familles; 
La Mode; Mode Illustrée; Modes 
des Demoiselles; Musée des 
Familles 


Bon Ton; Cabinet de Lecture; 
Chronique de Paris (perhaps); 
Costumes Parisiens; Journal des 
Femmes; La Mode; Modes de 
Paris (perhaps); La Sylphide 


Journal des Demoiselles; Petit 
Courrier des Dames 


Le Follet; Journal des Demois- 
elles; Mode Illustrée; Monde 
Elégant; Moniteur des Dames et 
des Demoiselles; Petit Courrier 
des Dames 


Journal des Demoiselles; Petit 
Courrier des Dames 


Conseiller des Dames; Conseiller 
des Dames et des Demoiselles; Le 
Follet; Journal des Dames (et le 
Messager des Dames et des Dem- 
oiselles); Journal des Jeunes 
Filles; Journal ‘des Jeunes Per- 
sonnes; Magasin des Demoiselles; 
Mercure des Salons; Mode Illus- 
trée; Modes de Paris 
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Period (approx.) 
1869 


1835 


1846-75 


1837-42 


1852-67 


1864-68 


ca. 1835-48 


ca. 1847-93 


C. H. Cotiins BAKER 
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Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of November 27, 
number 569. 


FRIENDS’ GATHERING AT ART GALLERY 


O* Saturday, October 30, members of the Frrenps and their 
guests gathered in the Art Gallery for a special showing of the 
Jacobean paneling recently acquired by the Frienps. The welcom- 
ing remarks of William W. Clary, President of the FRrenps, set 
forth the reasons which, in the minds of the Directors, had justified 
the purchase of the paneling from part of the reserve fund accu- 
mulated for the express purpose of making acquisitions of unusual 
importance to the institution. Mr. Clary summarized a memoran- 
dum, prepared by Maurice Block, Curator of Art Collections, and 
C. H. Collins Baker of the Library’s Research Staff, and trans- 
mitted to the Frienps by the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
which indicated the significance of the proposed purchase as an 
addition to the attractions of the Art Gallery. The memorandum 
describes the paneling as admirably designed and carved, and prob- 
ably dating from about 1620. It would cover a room about 20 
by 30 feet and includes a fireplace with a richly carved over- 
mantel, and some fine panels of painted glass. The recommendation 
to the Frienps pointed out that if the paneling was purchased, the 
resulting Jacobean room in the Art Gallery would be so impressive 
and popular that the Frrenps would take lasting pride in having 
secured and presented it. 

Upon careful consideration of the recommendation, and having 
satisfied themselves that the paneling could be procured under 
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peculiarly advantageous conditions, the Directors of the FRIENDs 
acted without further hesitation in making the acquisition. 

Mr. Clary’s preliminary remarks regarding the memorandum 
and its approval by the Directors preceded his introduction of 
Mr. Block who explained the significance of the gift in its relation 
to the plans for the development of the art collections. 

Mr. Block pointed out that the Huntington house was first 
planned to include authentic adaptations of eighteenth-century 
interiors, but no original paneling. It was evident that a series of 
original paneled rooms representing important periods of English 
decoration would greatly add to the enjoyment of visitors and to 
the educational possibilities of the Art Gallery. A start was made 
possible through the generosity of an anonymous donor who pro- 
vided funds for the purchase and installation of a Georgian draw- 

‘ing room of about 1740. Happily, the Jacobean paneling will fit 
very closely into available space to the north of the Georgian room 
and will form a splendid illustration of the style of interior of the 
early part of the century preceding that of the Georgian period. 
Mr. Block, by means of a large floor plan, described to the Frrenps 
the manner in which other space available to the north and south 
might be utilized so that eventually the four rooms of the East 
Wing would comprise typical interiors exemplifying various 
periods of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In the conclusion of his talk Mr. Block observed that, although 
the installation of the paneling will probably have to await the end 
of the war, the room, when finally in readiness for public inspec- 
tion, will be not only a valuable addition to the Exhibitions but 
also a lasting tribute to the successful efforts of the FRrENps in en- 
riching and extending the usefulness of the Huntington collections. 

After the talks, the meeting adjourned to the Georgian drawing 
room the doors of which were then first opened to visitors, and to 
the adjoining premises, where ultimately the Frrenps’ gift will be 
installed, and where parts of the Jacobean paneling were tem- 


porarily set up for inspection by members of the Frienps and their 
guests. 
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